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Outlook Favorable for 1961 


Many sides of our economy are reviewed and the 
answer, from Prudential's survey, is a plus sign 


=" Wanted: Export Credit Line 


With the growth of U. S. exports, there is a need 
for private carriers to underwrite credit risks 


Machines Can Read Now 


Optical scanners which can “read"™ typewritten 
forms will soon speed up office data processing 


Non-Life Insurance in Japan 


The size and scope of property-casualty insurers 
in Japan are measured with some historical notes 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





Q. Mr. Merrill, why does Merrill, Appelgate and Co. 
write nearly two thirds of its insurance with INA? 


Mir 


, A. Well, take the Homeowners Policy. 
A. Because INA has helped us keep rf It wasn’t invented by a direct writer. 
two jumps ahead of.the direct writers. ha It was invented by INA. 


Q. Yes, but many companies now have Q. Is it just the policies themselves 
homeowners policies—even some direct writers. that make you favor INA? 


J ~~ a 





A. Sure, but just compare their FA. It’s INA’s whole way of doing business. 


“coverage. You can’t find a broader policy ™ ——«* Take the new direct billing system for the 
at less cost than the INA Homeowners ? INA-Champion auto policy. It cuts our book- 
Policy. Here in New Jersey, INA has keeping costs, cuts the cost to the customer, 
just cut the cost again—by 20%! . yet keeps complete control in our hands. 





. So far, you’ve talked about personal lines. Q. What about claims 
Does your agency handle business risks? service? 









. Definitely. Although we’re a suburban 
agency, 40% of our volume is in business 
lines. We can offer a complete insurance 
program to any-sized firm, thanks to 

INA’s capacity and full-line facilities. 


A. Now you're talking! You know, 

the customer tends to judge his 
agent by the claims service he gets. 
With INA, we look awfully good! 
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VY TESTED SALEABLE MERCHANDISE 
Y DISTINCTIVE INVESTMENT TYPE PROGRAM 
V COMPLETE HOME OFFICE COOPERATION 


... All of these Factors, Plus Many More Offer YOU... 
A PROFITABLE CAREER 


WITH NATIONAL 
RESERVE LIFE! 


One of America’s 
Fastest Growing 
And Progressive 
Companies 





If you are qualified for General 
Agent opportunity, you will benefit 
by writing us today! Top Commis- 
sions, Pension Plan and other highly 
desirable features are yours, in ad- 
dition to tested merchandise and the 
assurance of outstanding Home Of- 
fice Cooperation. 


Write us and all correspondence 
is held in confidence. 


» ATTRACTIVE 
TERRITORIES 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Particularly desirable terri- 
tory openings are currently Piso 
available. Write us today for 

, ‘ Re S.H. WITMER 
detailed information. Cities: bbc ed 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
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75 YEARS 


Not too Old — Not too Young 
Not too Big 
Not too Small 


Of all our assets, experience is the greatest . . . experience 
gained through many years of service to America. During the 
last seventy-five years we have progressively grown to a group 
of companies offering ‘‘One stop protection” — the newest, 
broadest and most wanted development in insurance. 

In most states, The Man with the Plan. . . any one of thousands 
of loyal Employers Group Agents . . . provides businessmen, 
families and individuals with every type of insurance they need. 

Today, the Employers Group is big but not too big for the 
Independent Agent. Through our Agents, we are not too small 
to handle any sound risk in the country. 


ne HMployers’ Group 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES a lt 
110 MILK STREET Ge YOUR/ ff ndependent 
Insurance /AGENT 


BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS Dy 


“SERVES/ YoU /Fiest” 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. » The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Northern Assurance Co. of America 

The Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 
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y HARTFORD'S 
ONLY 
PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FIRE, MARINE, 
ALLIED CLASSES 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


J. B. CARVALHO, President 


95 WOODLAND STREET, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 








Confidence... 


Your client’s confidence is your 
most valuable asset. Where 
property values are in question, 
always refer your client to a 
nationally known, reliable ap- 
praisal firm. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 


HOME OFFICE: 
4411 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES COAST TO COAST: 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dalias 

Des Moines 


Detroit Milwaukee 
Grand Rapids Minneapolis 
Houston New Orleans 
Indianapolis New York 
Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Louisville St. Louis 
Los Angeles 





Milestones 


C. W. HALL, manager of the 
Northwestern department of the 
Hartford Fire Group, has retired 
after 60 years in the insurance 
business. He was deputy insurance 
commissioner for Montana from 
1927 to 1930, and a former presi- 
dent of Northwestern Fire and 
Marine, a member of the Hartford 
Group. 

L. N. WEBB, executive vice pres- 
ident of Provident Life and Ac- 
cident, recently completed 50 years 
of service with the company. 

Miss FANNIE HARDY, assistant 
state insurance commissioner for 
Arkansas and president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, was 
honored at a tea given in December 
by the New York League of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women at 
the New York Life. Miss Hardy 
is the first woman in the country 


to hold a state insurance post of 


this rank. She was appointed in 
1953. 

AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
entertained 2,000 oldtime employ- 
ees at banquets held in various 
cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. About 1,500 are still 
employed, the rest retired. 

ROYAL-GLOBE GROUP held its an- 
nual programs for the Royal-Liver- 
pool Guards in New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Organization 
comprises employees with 25 years 
or more of service. About 500 of 
the 1,050 active and retired mem- 
bers attended. 

COMMERCIAL UNION-NORTH BRIT- 
ISH held simultaneous dinners in 
several U. S. cities on November 
30 for members of its Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. 

JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE has 
attained $2 billion in force. A 
$25,000 policy issued to Earl L. 

Continued on page 6 


Milestones—in Advance 


| 
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Looking ahead to 1977—the 200th anniversary of George Washington's winter 
at Valley Forge—and to the end of this century in the year 2000, Allstate 
buried a group of predictions in a time capsule in its new regional office build- 
ing in Messe Forge, Pa. With local Allstate officials in the background, Thomas 


J. Casper, 


right) publisher of THE SPECTATOR, and Rowland Dearden, pub- 


lisher of the "U.S. Review," drop their predictions into the capsule. 
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142 years ago Avtna pioneered the 
American Agency System. From that day to this we have 
established a firm reputation as an agency company. In 1961, 
to an even greater degree, our operations will be linked to the 
support of the independent insurance agent. QXM.MaunLacun 


PRESIDENT 


FETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Fire Protection 


Multiple-Lines 


Local Penetration 


Royal-Globe’s mobile production city a tn ch 


INLAND N ©} Oe AUDITOR 6 
ya REP Pr REP 
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you service your clients efficiently c Wl ay 
/ 


Nt & on LOSS PREVENTION 


team has one purpose — to help 


and profitably. Each man is picked fades) \eromeeny | |) jenomeen 7 
for his ability to do this for you in \ eC f | ae, | 


your particular area. He knows W | P= 
how to apply his service in your ‘““«w'™(4 \/ . = / 
insurance region. For local market J ; 
penetration, call on the members and your versatile 

of Royal-Globe’s team today to 9 (gaa 
service risks and produce new 


business. 


Profit-minded agents know Royal-Globe is “TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 


ROYAL: GLOBE 


INSURANCE GROUP New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 
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Milestones 


Continued from page 4 


Teague, Sr., Statesville, N. C., put 
the company over the two billion 
mark. Company president and other 
officials delivered the policy in 
person. 

BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE at- 
tained more than $2 billion of life 
in force on December 31, 1960. 

UNITED AMERICAN LIFE has 
passed the $100 million mark of 
life in force. 

FRANKLIN LIFE reached the $4 
billion mark for insurance in force 
on November 15. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE of California 
has passed the $10 billion mark of 
insurance in force. 

GREAT-WEST LIFE has passed the 
$5 billion mark for total business 
in force. @ 


Shown with a birthday cake marking the 
10th anniversary of the company's Home- 
owners policy are Insurance Company of 
North America officers (I. to r.) Bradford 
Smith, Jr., executive vice president of INA; 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, executive vice presi- 
dent of Indemnity of North America; John 
A. Diemand, INA president; and Edmund 
L. Zalinski, executive vice president of Life 
of North America. 


Ernest V. Goodwin, vice president in charge 
of fire underwriting for Security-Connecti- 
cut, was honored on his 40th anniversary 
with the company. Shown above (lI. to r.)} 
are E. Clayton Gengras, company president; 
Mr. Goodwin, and Peter Berry, board chair- 
man. 
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This is not a “do-it-yourself” kit! 


HERE’S almost nothing easier to come by than 
pst medical advice. 


Think back to the last time when you felt some- 
what less chipper than usual. Chances are some- 
one, wholly unqualified, but with the best of 
intentions, told you what to do or what to take 
for your “run-down condition” or “nervous state”’ 
or recurring aches and pains, 

Such advice makes it appear that the practice 
of medicine can be a sort of “‘do-it-yourself”’ ac- 
tivity. Actually, self-diagnosis and self-treatment 
can be extremely risky. 

Medicines, except for the usual household reme- 
dies, are safe only when prescribed by your family 
physician who knows their properties. 

For instance, even a “mild” cathartic, if taken 
for what seems to be a stomach-ache—but which 


is actually an unsuspected attack of appendicitis 
—may cause serious complications. 


One of the most wasteful and possibly dangerous 
forms of self-medication is the use of over-the- 
counter reducing remedies —‘“‘medicated”’ pills, 
capsules, wafers and chewing gum. 

Although such products are often “guaranteed” 
to reduce weight quickly and easily, don’t be 
taken in by the glowing promises. Leave it to your 
physician to decide if you need any medication. 

And never take left-over medicines prescribed for 
a previous illness. Even if your present symptoms 
seem the same, you may have an entirely different 
ailment requiring an entirely different medicine. 

When it comes to drugs or diagnosis or treat- 
ment, do the safe and sensible thing—rely on no 
one but your physician. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing 
is series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
- of our national health and welfare. It is appear- 

ing in two colors in publications with a total cir- 
culation in excess of 45,000,000 including Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
© Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Na- 
E tional Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 


Metropolitan 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Let’s look at the crime clock.. 


In 1959...one robbery occurred every 7 minutes, one 
serious larceny every minute, one burglary every 
46 seconds. m In the first six months of 1960, 

even these startling figures were out-of-date. 

NUN Compared to the same period of 1959, rob- 

beries increased 13%... burglaries 12%... 
larceny 8%. And preliminary figures for 
the last half of the year show no cause 

for optimism! m Are you keeping 

your eye on the crime clock... 

and warning your residen- 

tialand commercial 


COMMERUL / NOKIA 
WMi- LTS 





risks of the increasing pace of crime losses? You will 
find it profitable to do so...more and more house- 
holders and businessmen are realizing the need to 
be protected against the effects of crime. m Our 


expanded facilities for crime coverages canbe /|\V4 
an invaluable aid in selling this market... our 
Fieldman will be glad to give you details. 

Also askhim to order sales-sparking pro- 

motional aids for you from our Adver- 

tising Department. They will help 

you point up the progress 

of the crime clock! 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
A MULJVIPLE — ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
LINE GROUP 


CU), 


GROUP 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


é AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢« THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION « COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK * THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ¢ THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ¢ THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY * UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 
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One of a series of John Hancock advertisements appearing in national magazines. 
Each of these advertisements tells the story of a great American. All express our belief in the 
importance of freedom...in the dignity of all Americans...and in the greatness of our country. 





He heard a new thunder in the sky... 


MAYBE YOU THINK a man shouldn’t raise in World War I—but more than all that he was enterprise and 
his voice above the others. Maybe you think courage and raw determination riding hard between wings. 
he shouldn't hammer home his beliefs. 
General Billy Mitchell thought he should. 
He was a man who would pound home an 


It took Pearl Harbor to say what Billy Mitchell had been saying all 
along. Then they honored his memory and made true what he 
LD — issue until a whole nation felt it, and the had Some Raping Per. 
hy tele issue he pounded hardest was our lack of You look back and you think how Billy Mitchell didn’t win his 
airpow er. He gave a lifetime to that one. He heard the sound airpower, really, before he died. But he let us see again the power 
of airpower rising and growing and he never let anyone forget of American character when it’s aroused and angry. He said 
we didn’t have it. 1 am free, I speak, I fight, and he carried high once more the 
He said it everywhere he could and every way he could and then independence that has made us what we are. 
after the war he sank a great battleship from the sky, first time ever, 
to show our people what he meant. He never called quits, even vi i 
when he was court-martialed. He figured losing a career ML \TUNe 
was worth it, if the truth would wake the country. re: KH ; . ; , 
, ) MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
He was inventor, strategist, aeronautics genius, pioneer air leader BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE “, 
OF BOB TIFFANY | 


IN 


ABILENE, 


Robert J. Tiffany, CLU., a million-dollar producer in an 
area of 90,000, has an accomplished family, too. Billy, 15, 
is varsity tackle at Cooper High. Jerry, 17, is varsity catcher 
at Abilene High. Julie, 8, and mother Clarine are accom- 


He teaches the 


adult couples class 
at First Presbyterian 
Church, where the 
whole family sings 
in the choir. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 
prestige of the company he represents. This is why Bob is proud 
to be a life underwriter for Equitable. It’s a full life. And a 
rewarding one. Living Insurance is more than a need 
..-it is a career! 


10 


Oil Man: For ten years | 


Bob served as Sec’y- 
Treas. of West Central 
Texas Oil and Gas As- 
sociation. J. C. Hunter, 
Jr. (center) and Jim 
Lauderdale are past- 
presidents. 
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And he sandwiches 
a lot of selling in 


between 


his civic 


activities. Here he 
hands his potent sig- 
nature-pen to Ben 


Barbee, 


Division 


President of Ander- 
son-Clayton Co. 


plished pianists. Although Bob works out of the Martin 
Agency in Fort Worth, his heart belongs to Abilene. He was 
Committee Chairman of Abilene’s recent Diamond Jubilee. 
And also served as Director in the Chamber of Commerce. 


Annual Estate Plan- 


2 Also is chairman of 


ning Conference—as he 
has been since 1957 
when it began. With 
him are R.L. McMillon, 
VP. of NALU;. Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, Pres. 
of American College of 
Life Underwriters, and 
Dr. Arthur E. Upgren, 
economist. 


Served on City Com- 
mission for two years. 
Here, as chairman of a 
Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, he 
talks to Tom Leeth, 
left, executive of U.S. 
Time Corp.; Briggs 
Todd, Pres. of First 
State Bank; and E. A. 
Wells, Superintendent 
of Schools. 


tar HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Tune in The Equitable’s Our AMERICAN HertraGe, Saturday, March 11, NBC-TV 
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Continental 
policies 


1 your! Mh dependen are always 
: Insurance /AGENT .e PY Hey G 0 0 D N EW S 





> ~seaves/ vow /tiast~ 
® 


to Agents 
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Volunteer Firemen Coverage 
Very Big In Small Towns! 


Volunteer Fire Departments are a 
red-hot market, wide open to alert 
agents in or near small towns and 
suburbs. And, Continental’s Volun- 
teer Firemen insurance is just the 
tool to tap this lucrative business. 





Briefly, this Continental protec- 
tion is a blanket group policy cover- 
ing accidental death or injury 
PLUS weekly income protection. 
It’s a sure-fire seller and a great 
wedge to new business since volun- 
teer firemen are all prominent citi- 
zens— prime insurance prospects. 





Volunteer Firemen Insurance is 
just one of a long line of easily sal- 
able Continental Casualty policies. 
Watch for this page every month for 
news about other profit-makers. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN POLICY, SEE 
YOUR NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT 
OR BRANCH REPRESENTATIVE OR 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Continental Casualty Co. 


A Member of the Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Continental-National Group 


(0 Please send full details on your Volunteer Firemen Policy. 
CJ | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


YOUR COMPLETE INSURANCE CENTER 


Continental Assurance Company 

National Fire of Hartford ADDRESS 
Transportation Insurance Company 

Transcontinental Insurance Company 


NAME 
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RANKLIN PROMOTES 
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THESE FOUR KEY HOME OFFICE 
EXECUTIVES CAME UP FROM THE FIELD 


FRANCIS J. BUDINGER 

Francis J. Budinger has spent his entire business career in life 
insurance—and all of it with Franklin Life. Starting as an agent in 
Wilmette in 1923, he successively became General Agent in 
Chicago, Division Manager in Chicago-Cook County, and finally 
Regional Sales Director in the same area. A C.L.U. since the early 
‘30s, and past president of the Chicago Chapter of C.L.U., he is a 
skilled personal salesman, whose leadership abilities developed 
one of the company’s largest and most effective divisional organi- 
zations. Elected Executive Vice President in 1958, he is in charge of 
all Franklin agency activities. 








JAMES R. MALOY 

James R. Maloy joined the Franklin agency organization in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama in 1952 after four successful years with Liberty 
National Life. He celebrated his first anniversary by qualifying for 
the exclusive Sixty Club (60 sales in 60 days). After a highly suc- 
cessful field career in sales and as Assistant Regional Manager 
in Alabama, to which position he was appointed in March 1955, 
he was called to the Home Office in 1957 as Director of Field 
Training. In 1958 he was promoted to Director of Sales, and in 
December of the same year to Vice President in charge of Agency 
Development. 





GEORGE T. KAMATARIS 


George T. Kamataris joined the Franklin organization in California 
in 1947. After several highly successful years as an agent he was 
promoted to General Agent in Oakland. In May 1951 he became 
Assistant to the State Manager in California with responsibilities 
in recruiting, training and supervising, and in 1953 was promoted 
to the newly created post of Assistant State Manager. He was 
called to the Home Office in 1958 as Director of Sales, and was 
elected Vice President in February 1960. 








WILLIAM D. CLEMENTS, JR. 

William D. Clements, Jr. joined Franklin's Philadelphia Division in 
1952 after five years of successful experience with Equitable of 
lowa. For two years he served as Regional Assistant to the Eastern 
Division Manager and then was appointed Manager in Collings- 
wood, N.J. in 1954. He also served with spectacular success as 
instructor at the inter-division training schools at Hershey, Pa. and 
at the initial session of the midwest school at Starved Rock. He 
was elected Vice President in November 1960 and assumes his 
Home Office duties in January. 


The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE 83533" 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
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IN FLORIDA J sess 
” TO JOIN WITH US 


IN 
PINELLAS COUNTY 
CONTINENTAL OPTICAL Company 
Aw : Here’s one of the few areas in 
Pp TON MILLS me 6America where it is possible to 
ALLAGHER co attract personnel in every cate- 


gory without difficulty. 
Why? — No executive or em- 


a ployee need be more than 15 
Aby a €6rminutes away from home and gar- 


G 
BEE BEE TOGS, Inc. 


den, from fresh and salt water, 
fishing, bathing, boating, water 

Inc, skiing ...no more than 15 min- 
utes away from schools, churches, 
shopping centers, recreational 
and social activities. 

All this, plus a favorable busi- 
ness climate...and SUN-sational 
living all year, in this enchanting 
land of flora and fauna. 

Executive decisions, after exten- 

sas < . “ sive site location surveys in many 
On@ Dp ELEvatoRizep a §6areas of the nation, have resulted 
<A)BY) OLiQew on OR in major companies locating here. 
“ti Main = Their managements will gladly give 

you the result of their findings. 


FLORIDA 5 SH NG wn Fi 9. Co, 


NOTE: Persons seeking positions 

please write Florida State Employ- 

ment Service, 1004 First Avenue 
ADER ann ASSOCIATES North, St. Petersburg. 


®CMITECTs 


Clearwater 
For complete information communicate in confidence with: SB Cuitoot 


Indian Rocks 
Largo 


GREATER ST.PETERSBURG - CLEARWATER INDUSTRY COUNCIL Madeira Beach 


Oldsmar 


GREATER ST.PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ; Pass-a-Grille Beach 


Pinellas Par 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director / Department ‘‘S,” St. Petersburg, Florida Paes 


St. Petersburg Beach 
Tarpon Springs 
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MERCHANDISING 
A&H KNOW-HOW 


SALES TECHNIQUES 


‘‘sounds interesting, but what 
will they do for me?” 


Not mere words or clichés, these are im- 
portant selling elements in Combined’s 
program for general agents. During our 
years of specializing in Accident and 
Health, we’ve found what it takes to 
motivate prospects. We attribute our 
phenomenal growth—and in turn, the re- 
markable success of so many Combined 
general agents —to the proper use of 
Combined’s exclusive sales tools. 

Find out how they can help you to 
outstanding success in A & H by drop- 
ping a line to: The Disability Division, 
Combined Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, 5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Specialists in 


ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITAL, MEDICAL INSURANCE 


For Further Information Circle 38 on Card on Page 45 THE SPECTATOR 
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entire of itself eee Neither can a business 
organization expect to exist in tranquil isolation, 
undisturbed by forces that may wash up against it. 


Survival in today’s sea of competition depends upon 
anticipating unforeseen factors. Some, such as fire 
and burglary, can be controlled. Dependable pro- 
tection against these ever-present threats is so vital 
that without it, thriving companies have been stag- 
gered overnight by crippling losses. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 


155 Sixth Avenve, 


That is why 70,000 service subscribers, whose 
properties represent values in excess of 55 billion 
dollars, help assure the continuity of their business 
with ADT automatic protection. 


Whatever your security requirements, ADT has 
the widest range of dependable electric protection 
services and systems to safeguard life, property and 
profits. Write for descriptive booklet. Or phone 
the ADT security specialist listed in the Yellow 
Pages under Burglar or Fire Alarms. 


New Yeoerk 3:3, 
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“I don’t think that’s going to do very much 
toward changing their underwriting attitude.” 


Underwriting that goes “by the book” talk about at renewal time. Talk to 
has tempted many an agent to seek Bituminous, 

voodoo revenge. That is why Bitumi- 
nous endeavors to maintain an open- 
minded, flexible underwriting attitude. 
By appraising each risk on an individual BRANCH OFFICES AND 

basis and utilizing modern rating tech- SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 
niques accordingly, Bituminous puts you Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill!.; Birmingham, Ala.3 





in a better competitive position for sub- 
stantial workmen’s compensation and lia- 
bility coverages. Bituminous’ topnotch 
engineering helps keep costs low and 
Bituminous’ prompt, realistic claim serv- 
ice helps keep insureds happy. Nice to 





Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St, Louis, Mo. 





4 Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


_ ses 
| Bituminous | 





BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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State—by—State 


California. The “Cal-Vet’ insur- 
ance contract, awarded to Na- 
tional American Insurance effec- 
tive December 1, has received ten- 
tative but limited praise from the 
Calif. Association of Insurance 
Agents. For 25 years this contract 
which provides coverage for vet- 
erans buying farms and homes un- 
der the Cal-Vet program, has been 
handled by about 300 companies 
and their agents. Varied com- 
ments were made when it was an- 
nounced earlier that the contract 
for the next five years would be 
handled by only one company. Di- 
rectors of the state agents’ group 
cited some reservations they have 
about the contract, but called it 
“apparently advantageous.” 


Georgia. National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters has tiled its 
safe driving rating plan for auto 
policies which will probably mean 
redyced auto premiums for three 
out of four Georgia motorists. (In- 
surance Information Institute an- 
nounced at year-end that NBCU 
and National Automobile Under- 
writers Association have intro- 
duced these plans for their affili- 
ated companies in 26 states during 
the last 21 months.) 


Iowa. Revised auto liability rates 
on bodily injury and property 
damage for commercial cars and 
Division 1 garage risks became 
effective December 28 for members 
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and subscribers of the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau. 


Kentucky. Safe driver plans of the 
NBCU-NAUA variety become ef- 
fective here February 1. 


New Jersey. NAUA has an- 
nounced revised premiums on auto 
physical damage, effective Decem- 
ber. Average reduction is about 
4.5 per cent statewide, and should 
save N.J. motorists $2,300,000 a 
year. 


New York. Taxation of annuities 
for state income taxes were clari- 
fied by E. H. Best, Counsel for NY 
Taxation and Finance Department, 
in a letter to the State Association 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


of Life Underwriters. New York, 
under 1959 tax law revisions, now 
allows taxpayers to figure ad- 
justed gross income on same for- 
mula that applies to Federal in- 
come tax. But prior to the 1960 
tax year, NY annuitants may have 
reported, by the old formula, 
greater annuity payments than re- 
quired under the Federal formula, 
resulting now in double taxation. 
Mr. Best’s letter specified that in 
such cases NY annuitants could 
claim any excess amounts reported 
earlier as a deduction on the 1960 
state income tax return. 


North Carolina. Commissioner 
Gould has been ordered by a local 
court to “conduct further proceed- 





Montpelier, Vermont. National Life conducted dedication ceremonies at its 
new home office in October. Dr. Wernher von Braun was the principal speaker 
before an audience of 1,800. Construction on the five-story building began in 
August, 1957. Total floor space: 325,000 sq. ft. Architects: Hoyle, Doran & 
Berry of Boston. Contractor: Gilbane Building Co. of Providence. 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


ATEST figures show that the 
decline in business is not 
spreading. The economy is mov- 
ing sidewise. Total consumer in- 
come is holding up. Total sales 
in November were on the same 
level as in October. October was 
a record month. December sales 
may be less than in 1959 because 
of the bad weather. 

The thing to watch is auto- 
mobile sales. If they hold up, 
1961 may not be such a bad year 
as some are predicting. 

Strenuous efforts are being 
made by the outgoing adminis- 
tration to make sure it leaves 
office with the finances of the government in balance. Drastic cuts 
are being made in non-military expenditures. 

Receipts have fallen nearly $2 billion under the estimates. Cor- 
porate income, before taxes, has fallen from $48 billion in the first 
quarter of 1960 to an estimated $42 billion in the current fourth 
quarter. Fourth quarter profits, however, are up $300,000 over 
the third quarter. The year’s total corporate profits will be around 
$45 billion. 

As a result, some $2 billion will have to be cut from the ex- 
penditures of the regular departments and agencies. Defense ex- 
penditures will not be cut. In fact, they are increasing from 
week to week. 

Increase in the number of unemployed is giving concern. The 
Eisenhower administration has been inclined to note the quality 
of the unemployed. There is a tendency among the unemployed to 
be choosy. It is estimated that domestic service alone could absorb 
four million workers. Great difficulty was experienced during re- 
cent snow storms in recruiting adequate numbers of workers. Wage 
earners frequently decline employment if it requires a change of 
residence. 

The new administration, it is believed, will be more inclined to 
look at the unemployed total without questioning whether the 
unemployed have made efforts to get a job. If the number of un- 
employed goes beyond the five million figure in February, none 
will be surprised if a reduction in taxes will be sought. This prob- 
ably would include a cut in the excise taxes and more liberal deduc- 
tions for depreciation. 

Some expect the new administration to seek legislation reducing 
the amount of gold required for backing the currency. Pressure 
doubtless will be brought on friendly governments to lower interest 
rates. Money now earns substantially more abroad than it does 
at home. 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges, the new Secretary of Commerce, is plan- 

Continued on page 20 
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ings in this cause or make modifi- 
cations in his decision” in his rul- 
ing of last April denying a 9.5 per 
cent increase in auto liability 
rates requested by the state’s Au- 
tomobile Rate Administrative of- 
fice. 


North Dakota. Safe driver plans 
of the NBCU-NAUA are scheduled 
to go into effect January 15. 


Oregon. Commissioner Musser out- 
lawed individual risk rating plans 
effective January 10. The sections 
of filings which allowed a com- 
pany to apply to its insurer for a 
special rating procedure to allow 
for special conditions or experi- 
ence were ruled “discriminatory” 
and therefore illegal. @ 


Company News 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE has pro- 
posed a stock split of two shares 
for one and a concurrent 25 per 
cent stock dividend. Stockholders 
will vote on the measure Febru- 
ary 15. 

MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has acquired con- 
trolling interest in American 
Travelers Life, Indianapolis. Op- 
erations will be merged in the 
near future. 

CALIFORNIA LIFE, Oakland, will is- 
sue 48,900 additional shares of 
common stock, increasing capi- 
talization from $500,000 to $2 
million. 

MASSACHUSETTS BONDING AND IN- 
SURANCE and Hanover Insurance 
have resumed negotiations for 
merging operations of the two 
companies. 
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LIFE OF THE SOUTH is a new insur- 


ance company formed by the 
merger of five New Orleans com- 
panies. Organization will have 
capital of $1 and a surplus of 
$1,175,000. Companies involved 
are Guardian National Life, 
Louisiana General Life, Pioneer 
Bankers Life, Bankers Protec- 
tive Life, and Life of the South, 
all locally owned. There will be 
no public offering of stock. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE OF CHICAGO 


will recommend a 10 per cent 
stock dividend at its stockhold- 
ers’ annual meeting February 14. 


AMERICAN MERCURY has declared 


an initial dividend of 5 cents per 
share on its common stock. Com- 
pany writes aviation insurance 
exclusively. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE pro- 


poses to increase capital from 
$12 million to $24 million with 
a transfer from surplus to capi- 
tal. If approved at the March 
annual meeting, measure will 
give stockholders one extra share 
for each share held. Regular 
quarterly dividend of 60 cents 
will be paid January 3 to stock 
of record December 16. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE has 


raised its quarterly dividend 10 
per cent and paid 55 cents per 
share on December 12 to stock of 
record November 28. Company, 
parent firm of America Fore 
Loyalty Group, has paid uninter- 
rupted dividends since organiza- 
tion in 1853. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS, Wausau, has 


transferred supervision of claim 
litigation from the legal to the 
claim department. Branch legal 
departments will report to O. J. 
Rudser, who has been named to 
the newly created position of 
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IN INSURANCE 
Continued 


CAPITOL HEADLINES 


by Dave Heinly 


FAA Administrator Elwood P. Quesada is urging airports 
throughout the country to follow the lead of Washington’s Na- 
tional and new Dulles International Airports in sharply reducing 
the rates and amounts of air travel insurance sold to passengers. 
Quesada insists that high rates and amounts which a traveler may 
buy are inconsistent with air travel safety records. 


Venezuelan government, it is rumored, may restrict placement 
of marine insurance by Venezuelan importers to domestic under- 
writers. The U. S. State Department has asked our Embassy in 
Caracas for a full report on the matter. The U. S. has already 
voiced objection to a provision in Venezuela’s proposed new in- 
surance regulatory law which would impose certain marine in- 
surance restrictions. Venezuela is not a member of the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs which supports the idea of free 
competition in transport insurance. 


President-elect John F. Kennedy rounded out his Cabinet by 
naming insurance executive J. Edward Day as the next Postmaster 
General. The 46-year old lawyer will leave his post as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Western operations for Prudential. Day had 
served as Illinois Commissioner of Insurance under former Gov- 
ernor Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Number of motor vehicles crowding onto U.S. highways con- 
tinues to grow. U. S. Department of Commerce estimates there 
will be 73,868,000 vehicles registered by the end of the year, a 
3.3 per cent jump from 1959. Passenger car registrations alone 
will total more than 61.5 million. Government figures also indi- 
cate there were about 1.2 drivers for every vehicle last year. 
Total of all licensed operators was about 84.5 million persons. 


The New Western Underwriting Corporation of Helena, Mon- 
tana, has asked the Securities and Exchange Commission for regis- 
tration of $2 million worth of 15-year, 6 per cent, subordinated 
convertible debentures, due in 1975. SEC says New Western was 
organized in 1959. It is developing a life insurance business and 
a dealer recourse finance enterprise. 


An X-ray device may be in the offing to eliminate the chances 
of a bomb being carried aboard an airliner inside a passenger’s 
luggage. Officials of the Westinghouse Corporation say they may 
have an X-ray machine which can reveal clearly everything inside 
a packed bag. 
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Continued 


manager of the home office claim- 
legal division under the direction 
of J. E. Linster, vice president. 

DAKOTA REINSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION has been organized in Yank- 
ton, S. D. 


State Admissions 


FINANCIAL INDEMNITY, Los An- 
geles, to Oregon, initially writ- 
ing mobile home insurance only. 

GREAT NATIONAL LIFE, Dallas, to 
New Mexico. 

MANHATTAN LIFE to Hawaii. Li- 
censed in 48 states and District 
of Columbia. 

PIONEER AMERICAN, Fort Worth, 
Texas, to Kentucky. Licensed in 
22 states. 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE to New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Li- 
censed in 44 states, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. 

WESTERN TRAVELERS LIFE, Los An- 
geles, to Idaho. @ 


And in the Future 


January 8-l14—Leaders Seminar, University 
of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico. 

January 23-27—Annual meeting, American 
Mathematical Society, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 26-27—LIAMA Atlantic Alumni 
Association Graduate Seminar in Man- 
agement Trends, Cherry Hill Inn, Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

February 9-10—Fire conference, Conference 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

February 13-15—Group insurance forum, 
Health Insurance Association, Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. 

February 23-24—LIAMA Life and Property- 
Casualty Affiliates meeting, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 

March 6-8— Data processing conference, 
American Management Association, Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, New York. 

March 9-10—Ohio State University In- 
surance Conference, Columbus, Ohio. 
March 13-15—LIAMA Agency Manage- 
ment Conference, Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago. 

March 14—"I" Day, auspices Pittsburgh 
insurance industry, Hilton Hotel, Pits- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Washington Trends 


ning to put all the pressure he can behind exports. Frederick 
Mueller, the present secretary, had a long conference with Hodges. 
The out-going secretary speaks very highly of the incoming one 
and is convinced that he will be a fine secretary for the department. 
The prevailing view in Washington seems to be that the cabinet 
has been well selected. Douglas Dillon is a known conservative. 
Dean Rusk showed great ability in his handling of the affairs of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Robert McNamara has a background 
that should stand him in good stead in handling the Defense De- 
partment. Robert Kennedy is unusually able. Stewart Udall and 
Orville Freeman are outstanding liberals but responsibility prob- 
ably will sober them. Arthur Goldberg told union leaders that he 
no longer is their man but now is the representative of all labor 
and all consumers. Abraham Ribicoff is looked upon as an interim 
HEW secretary. He probably will move to the Supreme Court as 
soon as Justice Frankfurter resigns. J. Edward Day, the new 
Postmaster General, is an insurance man. He must be able be- 
cause he has had a very rapid rise with Prudential, a very con- 
servative company. Gov. Stevenson regards him highly. @ 





DIVIDENDS 


Amount Record 
per Share Payable Date 


QUARTERLY 


Company 


December 15 
November 18 
December 1 


January 2 
December 12 
December 15 


Agricultural 

Combined E 

Continental Assurance $.25 
(extra) $.20 

$.25 December 1 


‘ November 16 
(extra) $.50 
$.10 


Continental Casualty 


December 16 
December 5 


December 23 
December 20 


Craftsman Life 
Excelsior $.10 
(extra) $.05 

(pref.) $.561/4 

(common) $.0714 September 30 

$.45 September 28 

November 15 

December 23 


November 1 
October 17 
December 1 
January 10 


Financial General Corp. 
Fireman’s Fund 
General America Corp. 
Glens Falls 


Home Fire and Marine 

Jefferson Standard 

Kentucky Central Life & Accident 

National of Hartford $.40 
(extra) $.40 

National Union Fire $.55 

Ohio Casualty $.16 
(extra) $.08 

Security $.30 

Western Casualty and Surety $.35 


SEMI-ANNUAL 


Interstate Fire & Casualty $.20 


December 15 
November 9 
December 6 
January 3 
December 1 
December 28 


October 21 
September 30 


October 15 


December 9 
October 31 
December 1 
December 15 
November 18 
December 13 


November 1 
September 15 


October 1 
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Why You Should Represent 
Companies 


y 1 You’ll have outstanding facilities for practically every 


kind of insurance you'll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


@ Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 

@ Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You'll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You’ll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You’ll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


: : 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 


The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited © Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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‘**. . . Probably the greatest asset a 
Travelers adjuster can possess is an 
understanding of his fellow humans 
and the ability to deal with them on 
a fair and equitable basis in terms 
they can understand . . . One of his 
main purposes is to find ways and 
means to pay proper claims in full 
amounts with sincere regard for 
the extent of damage involved.” 
@ Here is a philosophy of service 
that fashions career men for a 
claim organization. Travelers ad- 
justers have been with the Com- 
pany an average of more than 
ten years. These men are proud 
of the job they do and they are 
proud of The Travelers, a Com- 
pany that relies almost entirely 
on its own highly trained staff 
to handle claims. @ Working 
from more than 275 offices 
throughout America, these ad- 
justers back up independent 
Travelers agents with the type 
of claim service that sustains 
and strengthens The Travelers, 
Travelers agents, and the en- 
tire American Agency System. 


You 
sell 
claim service 
not 
contracts | 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES ¢ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“Useful” Dreaming for 1961 


EVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, retired president 

of the New York Life, recently made a 
worthy contribution in the interest of his fellow 
citizens. As chairman of a commission appointed 
by Governor Rockefeller, he reported on how to 
expand the economy of New York State. 

The report, supported by facts and statistics, 
outlined the direction New York must go to 
restore its economic and industrial precedence. 
The preparation of this document necessitated 
painstaking planning and labor. Just as hard 
work was needed in its research, so hard work 
will be required of the state’s leaders if the goals 
described are to be attained. The recommenda- 
tions provide a basis for practical action by 
capital, by labor, and by government. 

Mr. Josephs’ report is timely, too. In these 
days when millions of dollars are being paid to 
economic analysts and business forecasters for a 
guide to a tailor-made seat in the future, it is 
stimulating to find a practical report like that 
submitted by Mr. Josephs’ committee. This eco- 
nomic research shows how the future, by work 
and by purpose, can be made prosperous no mat- 
ter which way the indices point. Superficial ob- 
servations of some economic experts describe 
depressing days ahead because they ignore the 
nation’s determination to work and to progress. 

The year we now enter is one where diligence 
is going to make the difference between success 
and mediocrity for every individual man and 
each enterprise. 

When 1961 closes next December, there will be 
many men and many businesses that will review 
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EDITORIAL 
By J fel: Coclloae 


the year with satisfaction. They will be the ones 
which right now in January decide to ignore the 
newsletters and services which tell of a nation 
in a recession beset by the idleness of both men 
and machines. 

The future is a world wherein no man has trod. 
THE SPECTATOR advises every insurance man for 
1961 to do his own dreaming. Make those dreams 
a spur to ambition. People the castles of your 
dreams with men and women who have a real 
need for the protections with which you are able 
to provide them. Envision yourself as busy in 
this dreamland serving these needy persons. 
When you come back to earth be just as ener- 
getic. You will be rewarded handsomely for your 
efforts, just as your dreams indicated. 

Through even the worst of depressions, there 
were thousands who were prosperous because 
they planned their futures. They worked to help 
themselves and others. They were not distracted 
by gloomy prophecies. 

All may learn from the practical counsel of Mr. 
Josephs. Asked by a New York Times reporter 
the secret of his success, he replied, “Usefulness.” 
He discounted biographies that portray success- 
ful men as planning every step of their careers. 
“You'll find out,” he said, “that what really hap- 
pened is they went along doing the jobs they 
were asked to do.” 

There is no doubt about what the year ahead 
holds for every man and woman in the insurance 
business who decides to and does devote himself 
and his talents to being of use to his fellow 
man. @ 





Wanted: Export Credit Insurers 


S a part of the Export Expan- 
sion Program inaugurated by 
Washington last spring, Eximbank 
took three steps. These were de- 
signed to help exporters expand 
their credit sales on short and me- 
dium terms. First, a reorganiza- 
tion of the Bank’s staff provided a 
special section to serve all individ- 
ual exporters and to help in pro- 
viding direct assistance for them 
more promptly. Second, assistance 
for short-term credits maturing in 
not more than six months was of- 
fered on a basis tailored especially 


to fit conditions in the United 
States. Third, in reliance on the 
cooperation of commercial banks, a 
plan of additional and faster assis- 
tance for medium-term credits ma- 
turing in not more than five years 
was announced. These new facili- 


ties were added to all those previ- 
ously available from Eximbank. 
These innovations happily are 
having a reception favorable be- 
yond original expectations. The re- 
sponse of commercial banks is most 
heartening. But with one or two 
notable exceptions where a real ef- 
fort is being made, the credit in- 
surance industry has not yet shown 
as much interest as was hoped. 
Eximbank assistance for short- 
term credit sales is limited to guar- 
antees against loss due to the non- 
commercial or “political and cata- 





Outlook Favorable for 


HE economic system of an ad- 
p voy industrial nation is an 
extremely complicated machine. 
Capable ofa prodigious outpouring 
of goods and services, it also oc- 
casionally suffers from a lack of 
timing or phasing between the va- 
rious parts and stages of the pro- 
duction-distribution process. Al- 
though progress has been made in 
the past and will be made in the 
future toward smoothing these pe- 
riods of adjustment, it is unrealis- 
tic to assume that our economic 
system will always be so perfectly 
attuned as to move forward to a 
new record in each successive 
month. It has been argued that 
the U. S. economy has recovered 
rapidly from each previous post- 
war adjustment only because of the 
great backlog of demand carried 
over from the war years. Future 
adjustments, so the argument goes, 
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will not be accomplished so 
promptly nor so easily. 

We believe that this type of 
argument fails to recognize the 
great changes which have taken 
place in our economic system dur- 
ing the past 30 years—changes 
which have made it at the same 
time more responsive to shifts in 
demand and more able to resist 
cumulative downward pressures. 
Instead of becoming more prone to 
a serious depression, the U. S. 
economy is becoming progressively 
more stable. 

Particularly in the year ahead, 
the economy is likely to accomplish 
its adjustment with relatively little 
hesitation in its forward progress. 
Business activity is likely to dip 
briefly in the opening months as in- 
ventories are trimmed further and 
as business capital expenditures are 
reduced moderately. By the end of 


the first quarter, the correction will 
have been completed and the stage 
set for a new advance in output. 

For the full year 1961, major 
areas of national output are likely 
to compare with 1960 as follows: 
Business capital expenditures, down 
$3.0 billion; Inventories, down $2.0 
billion in contrast to a rise of $3.5 
billion last year; Residential con- 
struction expenditures, up $1.0 bil- 
lion; Foreign trade surplus, up $1.0 
billion; Consumer purchases, up 
$9.0 billion; and Government spend- 
ing, up $7.5 billion. 

Gross national product in 1961 
is likely to total about $514 billion, 
$10 billion more than the 1960 fig- 
ure. By the fourth quarter of next 
year, output will probably be rising 
rapidly, reaching an annual rate ap- 
proximately $20 billion above the 
level in the closing quarter of 1960. 
The current adjustment is thus 
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Alternative is government take-over.—By R. H. Rowntree* 


strophic” risks. Direct financing of 
sales on these terms is not offered 
by Eximbank because financing is 
available from commercial banks 
and other private sources. Simi- 
larly, guarantees against loss on 
such sales due to the commercial 


*Mr. Rowntree, the author, is chief of the 
Economic Division, Export-Import Bank. 
Last year he aided us when we wrote about 
the Eximbank's new plans in the June 1960 
SPECTATOR. When we heard that few 
insurers had ‘jumped’ to write this line, we 
asked him to write for us about the po- 
tential volume and the need for private 
carriers to enter this line—the editors 


TRENDS 
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Eximbank offers some unique advantages to U.S. exporters. Still 
needed are adequate covers that only U.S. insurers can supply. 


or credit risks have not been of- 
fered by Eximbank because insur- 
ance cover for these risks it is 
hoped would be available from pri- 
vate companies on an adequate 
basis. 

It is in the fulfillment of this 
hope that further action is needed. 
The Export-Import Bank is con- 
ducting discussions with several in- 
surance companies. Expectation is 
that facilities for insurance of 
credit risks will become more wide- 
ly available from private compa- 
nies. Such an approach in the 


United States, in the opinion of 
Eximbank, would be far superior 
to the provision of commercial- 
credit cover by Eximbank itself. 
That is the probable alternative in 
the absence of further action by 
private companies within a reason- 
able time. 

To make it as easy as possible 
for U. S. exporters to obtain Exim- 
bank’s short-term political-risk 
guarantees, U. S. commercial banks 
together with insurance companies 
offering export-credit insurance 

Continued on page 50 





Excerpts from Prudential's 
for the year ahead paint a 


likely to be completed with even less 
interruption of our forward prog- 
ress than has been the case in pre- 
vious mild postwar business slow- 
downs. 


The American economy has ad- 
vanced so consistently during the 
postwar years that the slightest 
hesitation is now labeled in some 
quarters a recession. Our economy 
is not by any means recession- 
proof. We want to do all we can 
to anticipate, and to mitigate, reces- 
sions. But the careless use of im- 
precise and gloomy words does 
little to improve our economic per- 
formance, particularly when these 
words lead to a misunderstanding 
of the facts. The facts are that, 
following the minor dip in the third 
quarter of 1960, the economy has 
moved ahead again in the final three 
months. Gross national product ap- 
pears to have set a new peak in the 
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annual study of U.S. economy 
reasonably bright picture 


fourth quarter. 

Business expenditures on plant 
and equipment have risen steadily 
during the past two years, from a 
low point of $39 billion in the third 
quarter of 1958 to a $49.5 billion 
rate in the third quarter of 1960. 
At the current level, business capi- 
tal expenditures are slightly higher 
than at the previous peak reached 
in 1957. 


In 1961, there is likely to be a 
moderate decline in business ex- 
penditures on plant and equipment. 
Many industries today are operat- 
ing well below capacity, profits have 
been squeezed so that there are less 
funds available for capital invest- 
ment, and manufacturers’ capital 
appropriations have declined during 
1960, signaling a reduction in ex- 
penditures in the year ahead. We 
estimate that the decline in plant 
and equipment expenditures in 1961 


will not exceed $3 billion, or about 
6 per cent. 


In the year ahead, there is likely 
to be some further decline in in- 
ventory purchases, particularly in 
the opening quarter. The inventory 
cutback will probably be mild, 
partly because of the extent to 
which a correction has already been 
made, and partly because inventory- 
sales and inventory-new orders ra- 
tios for manufacturing are sub- 
stantially below the level which led 
to the sharp inventory recession 
in 1958, and are more like those 
existing in the normal year 1956. 
Retail ratios are considerably more 
favorable than in previous postwar 
years. In fact, it is quite possible 
that an overly cautious retail in- 
could be captured through display 
ventory policy is losing sales which 
of a full line. 

Continued on page 56 
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Insuring the Products Liability Hazard 


insurance counsel and risk managers advise chemists’ group 
about the new and shifting legal views that spur on damage suits 


ECENT legal decisions have 

opened vast new areas of ex- 
posure in products liability. For 
years the insurance underwriters 
had considered many of these 
safely closed against further test- 
ing in the courts. One issue is 
liability without fault. Another is 
privity of contract. Both of these 
classic defenses are under attack, 
perhaps most notably with the Cut- 
ter Laboratories cases still pend- 
ing in California courts. 

Speaking to the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association in Novem- 
ber, H. P. Schoen, associate gen- 
eral counsel for Hartford Accident 


& Indemnity, discussed the Cutter 
cases and a number of other suits 
for products liability. Some of Mr. 
Schoen’s remarks are published be- 
low: 

The ever-increasing burden of 
Products Liability is a matter for 
grave concern. 

We as underwriters of PL in- 
surance are concerned for these 
three reasons. 

1. The hazards inherent in new 
products are unforeseeable. 

2. Absolute liability is being im- 
posed regardless of fault. 

3. People are getting more claim 
conscious. 


Even the recognition of a prod- 
ucts hazard is not always easy. 

For instance, a products hazard 
arose out of the Junior Fire Mer- 
shall hats which are given away 
—not sold—by an Insurance Com- 
pany. As some of you may know, 
these hats are used to bring home 
to school children the importance 
of fire prevention. Literally mil- 
lions of them have been distributed 
throughout America. 

Is there a products hazard in 
these hats? Of course there is: 
Fire. 

Think how terrible it would be if 
these very symbols of fire protec- 





Machines Resd-‘Even if Johnny Can't 


UTOMATION in insurance and 
A other industries is breeding 
knotty problems of its own. Among 
these is the hampering of the 
computers by the slow speed input- 
output devices and occasional man- 
ual transcriptions needed. To by- 
pass punching cards or paper tape, 
the optical scanner is being devel- 
oped. The scanner is a device which 
can “read” letters and numbers 
from documents, pages, cards, etc., 
and translate them into electric 
signals. The signals in turn can go 
directly into the computer. 

A report by the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, lists three 
foreign and five U. S. firms either 
supplying or developing optical 
scanners for computers. Of these 
makers, Farrington Manufacturing 
Company has already built and de- 
livered photo-electric scanners. 
Solartron (England) is building a 
scanner that will read printed fig- 
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ures from continuous rolls of paper 
and feed directly into a computer. 
National Data Processing Corpora- 
tion is developing a scanner which 
it calls ““Readatron.” 


R. C. A. is working on three dif- 
ferent types of scanners: a page 
reader, a single line numeric read- 
er, and a variable font reader. IBM 
has announced and demonstrated 
its 1418 optical scanner which can 
be linked to the 1401. National 
Cash Register is currently develop- 
ing a journal reader complement- 
ing present NCR equipment being 
used widely in retail stores. 

In another development, not 


listed by LOMA, Addressograph- 
Multigraph has an optical code 
scanner which operates on a “bar- 
code” principle. Here the scanner 
reads the codes which are printed 
above the characters rather than 
reading the actual character. Al- 
ready introduced into the oil indus- 
try, this variation will be promoted 
in the retail industry. Here the Ad- 
dressograph plastic credit card 
would be the key to the system in- 
put. 

The LOMA report, which was 
prepared by a special subcommittee 
on optical scanning, describes the 
Farrington scanner as able to read 
from and punch into the same card 
at a speed of 180 characters per 
minute. This is the present oil in- 
dustry application using 10 char- 
acter positions. It can read up to 
75 characters from a paper stub 
and produce punched cards or mag- 
netic or paper tape. Speed is deter- 
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tion—the Junior Fire Marshall 
hats—used to emphasize fire pre- 
vention were themselves inflam- 
mable and the cause of serious in- 
jury to little children. 

Yet, this frightful products haz- 
ard—because the fact that these 
hats are given away reduces this 
legal liability not at all—was not 
appreciated by the company until 
rather late in the promotional day. 
Then a really thoughtful man tried 
to burn a sample with a cigarette 
lighter. The result was a small 
conflagration. Only then did every- 
one recollect the myriad of evening 
gown, dress and cowboy chaps 
cases arising out of plastic and 
artificial fabrics. 

So, this now very carefu! insur- 
ance company went to a manufac- 
turing chemist, and obtained for 
the hats a virtually non-inflam- 
mable plastic which you now hold 
in your hand. 

Was this enough? Was the prod- 
ucts hazard eliminated? 

Well, little Junior Fire Marshalls 
all over America began eating 
these red hats and—since the hats 

Continued on page 58 





mined by number of characters and 
output media. It accumulates totals 
and places these in output. 

We have to be careful here to 
distinguish between “optical scan- 
ning” and the MICR process now 
widely used by banks for sorting 
and recording checks. MICR, as 
THE SPECTATOR described it in Sep- 
tember 1960, is “magnetic ink char- 
acter recognition.” In the reading 
devices we’ve described so far in 
this article, the scanner reacts to 
the form of a typed letter or 
numeral. These may be specially 
designed letters or numerals, but 
at least they can be typed or 
printed by the machines we have 
now. For the banks’ MICR, spe- 
cial machines must print symbols 
on checks using a magnetic ink 
containing iron filings. Although 
routing symbols may be pre-printed 
on checks, the dollar amounts must 
still be typed on the check with 
magnetic ink, which brings us back 
to the input problem. 

Five major life and health insur- 

Continued on page 53 
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URING the 1950’s ownership of life insurance in Canada 

gained more than population or personal income. Life in 
force increased by 164 per cent rising from $16,200 million to 
$42,900 million. In the ten-year period, personal income of Cana- 
dians rose by 93 per cent and population by 27 per cent. 

Increases in insurance in force showed a wide variation by prov- 
inces, ranging from 235 per cent in Alberta to 90 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island, and did not follow population increases. 
Saskatchewan had a better-than-average increase in insurance 
ownership while its increase in population was much below the 
national average. Ontario had a higher than average increase in 
population and a below-average increase in life insurance owner- 
ship. 

There was a closer relationship between personal income and life 
insurance owned. One exception was Newfoundland. Since 1950, 
it has had the largest increase in personal income but a below- 
average increase in life insurance owned. Ontario had more than 
the national average increase in personal income but less than the 
average in insurance ownership. On the other hand, Saskatchewan 
had an increase in personal income much below the national aver- 
age but above the average in insurance owned. Here are the per- 
centage gains from 1950 to 1959: 


J increase 1950-59 
Personal 
income 


Life ins. 
owned 
CANADA 164 
Alberta. . 113 
British Columbia 97 
Manitoba. 
New Brunswick . 
Newfoundland. . 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 
Quebec... 
Saskatchewan 


Population 
27 


Per capita basis—For Canada as a whole, per capita life insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1959 was $2,425, compared to per capita 
personal income of $1,487, a ratio of 1.63. In 1950, per capita in- 
surance in force for all Canadians was $1,183; per capita personal 
income was $979 and the ratio between them was 1.21. 

Ontario led the rest of Canada both in per capita ownership of 
life insurance and personal income, but Quebec residents have more 
life insurance in relation to their personal income than any other 
province. 

The following table shows the life insurance in force per resi- 
dent; the per capita personal income and the ratio between them 
at the end of 1959: 

Per capita 


Personal 
income 


Life ins. 
in force 
$ 


2,425 
3,100 
2,390 
2,225 
2,100 
1,980 
1,670 1,116 
1,390 968 
Saskatchewan 1,390 1,309 
Prince Edward Island 1,085 912 
Newfoundland. . 655 842 0 


—Lillian Millar 


CANADA.. 
Ontario. ... 
Quebec... 
British Columbia. . 
Alberta. ... 
Manitoba 

Nova Scotia : 
New Brunswick . 


1,487 
1,768 
1,268 
1,729 
1,574 
1,488 
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Report on Non-Life 


Insurance in Japan 


By S. Adachi, Manager, Foreign Department of the 


Tokyo Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
(as reported by Etienne J. Guerin) 


HERE are at present 20 Jap- 

anese companies licensed to con- 
duct fire, marine and other non-life 
insurance business in Japan. No 
increase in the number of com- 
panies is foreseen for a time be- 
cause the issuance of new licenses 
has been under government control 
since 1952. 

Of these 20 companies, 19 are 
doing direct underwriting (17 lim- 
ited and 2 mutual companies), and 
the remaining one is a professional 
reinsurance company. Accompany- 
ing this article is an alphabetical 
listing of the companies with 
figures in Japanese yens. (y) 

Also, 39 foreign companies li- 
censed under the “Laws concerning 
Foreign Insurers” are doing busi- 
ness in Japan. These are classified 
into 14 groups. 

In the volume of business carried 
out, Japanese companies handle 
much more than foreign companies. 
Of the gross direct written premi- 
ums in 1958 totalling 83,694,000,- 
000 yens those written by foreign 
companies were no more than 2,- 
386,000,000 yens, which represents 
only 2.8 per cent of the gross figure. 
Businesswise, the percentages are 
1.2 per cent in fire, 3.7 per cent 
in marine and 6.6 per cent in others. 

Reinsurances are exchanged not 
only among domestic companies 
but also with foreign companies 
both in Japan and abroad. The re- 
insurance premiums paid to over- 
seas markets in 1958 were 9,223,- 
000,000 yens as against those re- 
ceived of 5,426,000,000 yens. This 
indicates an exchange ratio of 58.7 
per cent and means that premium- 
wise the incoming reinsurances are 
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below 60 per cent of the outgoing 
reinsurances. 

The scale on which Japanese 
companies are doing direct under- 
writing in the foreign markets 
now is still much smaller than 
before World War II. 

Non-life insurance was first in- 
troduced in Japan in 1879 by the 
establishment of the Tokyo Marine 
Insurance Co. Ltd. (the present 


Tokyo Marine and Fire Insurance 
Co. Ltd.). While it is now well 
over 80 years since the “Tokyo 
Marine” was founded, the Jap- 
anese market is still young, the 
general public having little under- 
standing of insurance, and the in- 
surers’ experience being inade- 
quate, as compared with the U. S. 
and England. 

In 1900 the Insurance Business 
Law was enacted in Japan, by 
which a controlling administration 
over the insurance business was 
established through a license sys- 
tem. In the same year, an Imperial 
Ordinance based on the above men- 
tioned Law was issued concerning 
foreign insurance companies also. 
Thus control over the insurance 
business became much stricter. As 
a result, foreign insurance com- 
panies which once numbered 120, 
including life companies, decreased 
to 31 in 1904. On the other hand 
Japanese companies numbered 34, 
and it became possible for both 
to compete. 

While the activities of foreign 
companies in Japan were negligible 
in the field of marine insurance, 


TABLE | 
NON-LIFE COMPANIES OPERATING IN JAPAN 


foundation fund 
for mutual co. 


y 100,000 y 


Name 


LS Ae ee 

Chiyoda Fire & Marine 

Daiichi Mutual Fire & Marine... . 
Daitokyo Fire & Marine....... 
Dowa Fire & Marine... 

Fuji Fire & Marine...... 

Koa Fire & Marine... 

Kyoei Mutual Fire & Marine. 
Nichido Fire & Marine... 

Nippon Fire & Marine. 

Nissan Fire & Marine. 

Nisshin Fire & Marine... . 
Suomito Marine & Fire. 

Taisei Fire & Marine. . 

Taisho Marine & Fire... .. 

Taiyo Fire & Marine. . 
Toa Fire & Marine Reinsurance. . 
Tokyo Marine & Fire... 

Toyo Fire & Marine. . 

Yasuda Fire & Marine... 


Total 


Paid up capital 


Reserve for 
unexpired 
liability 


for stock co.; 


Net premiums 


485 ,938 
720,000 
30,000 
780,000 
1,600,000 


750,000 


426,675 
800,000 


6,762,084 
73,439,284 


9,220,000 


87,985,411 


30, 
2,000,000 
18,946,675 





(Figures in Japanese yen for 1958 fiscal year) 


TABLE II 


Underwriting Results for 1958 (April 1958 to March 1959) 
(Amounts in Japanese yens) 


Net Premiums 

y17 ,252,000,000 
44, 409,000,000 
11,778,000 ,000 


Marine . 
Fire 
Others 


y10,297 000,000 (59.7%) 
12,322,000,000 (27.7%) 
6,431 ,000,000 (40.0%) 


Net Expenses 
y 3,541,000,000 (20.5%) 


24, 386,000,000 (54.9%) 
4,630,000,000 (39.3%) 


Net Claims 





73,439 ,000,000 


29,050,000 ,000 (40.0%) 


~ 32,557,000,000 (44.39%) 
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keen competition between them and 
Japanese companies went on in the 
fire field. As a result many failures 
ensued among Japanese companies. 

With the outbreak of the so- 
called Manchuria Incident in 1931, 
then later the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1937, and the Pacific War in 
1941, control over the economy was 
gradually strengthened, to which 
the non-life insurance business was 
no exception. Government rein- 
surance against marine war risk 
insurance started and the Toa Fire 
& Marine Reinsurance Co. was es- 
tablished to dispose of fire, marine, 


etc., risks without resorting to re- 
insurance abroad. With the war 
situation becoming more intense, 
the Japanese Government started 
war risk insurance in connection 
with fire and personal accident 
insurances also, for which all in- 
surance companies acted as accept- 
ing agencies. The non-life insurance 
companies, which numbered as 
many as 48 in 1939, even at one 
time making headway into the oc- 
cupied territories of China and 
Southeast Asia, were forced to 
consolidate during the war and 
were reduced to 16 in 1945. 

In 1948, the Fire and Marine 
Insurance Rating Association of 
Japan was organized and thus made 
possible fixing rates commensurate 
with risks in a scientific way. In- 
fluenced by the idea of the Anti- 
Monopoly Law, the Japanese gov- 
ernment made a change in its 
principle not to issue any new li- 
cense. Four companies (the Daiichi 
Fire, the Toyo Fire, the Asahi Fire 
and the Taiyo Fire) were granted 
licenses in the years 1949 to 1951. 
But since then the matter of is- 
suing licenses has again been 
placed under strict control. 

Also in 1948 was promulgated 
the Law concerning Control of In- 
surance Soliciting, in order to 

Continued on page 52 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Voice of Compulsory 


Auto Experience 


By Arthur C. Conley, manager of Insurance Federation of 
Mass., before Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 


HE search for _ protection 

against injury or damage 
wrought by the financially irre- 
sponsible motorist has been going 
on for years. Fortunately for both 
the motoring public and the casu- 
alty insurance industry, 47 of our 
states have found that the greatest 
measure of protection and facility 
of administration are offered by 
the tried and trusted financial re- 
sponsibility type of law. They have 
also found it a far less expensive 
means of security. 

Much to their regret, three other 
states have chosen to meet the un- 
insured motorist problem through 
the adoption of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. Massachusetts 
went into the thing blindly while 
the nation was keeping cool with 
Cal Coolidge in 1927. And so per- 
haps my home state cannot be held 
strictly to account for all of the 
turmoil and anguish sown by this 
precipitate and ill-considered flight 
into the unknown. After all, there 
was no established precedent any- 
where on which a sound and work- 
able statute could be built. 

Notwithstanding all of the pit- 
falls and danger signs, New York 
and North Carolina crossed the 
river to join Massachusetts. Even 
at this early date, there is every 
evidence that both states now wish 
they had drowned enroute. New 
York went compulsory in 1957, and 
North Carolina followed a year 
later. Both states already have 
fallen into the Massachusetts pat- 
tern of confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, discontent, distrust and out- 
right public resentment. Too late, 


the motoring public and the law- 
makers are discovering that com- 
pulsory insurance means greatly 
increased insurance costs. The mo- 
torists are protesting that the in- 
surance rates are too high, and the 
insurance companies are pleading 
that they are too low. To us back 
home in Massachusetts, it has an 
all-too-familiar ring. New York and 
North Carolina are singing the 
Massachusetts Compulsory Blues. 
Apart from mankind’s natural 
aversion to being compelled to do 
anything, the principal source of 
discontent over the compulsory in- 
surance system is in its cost. And 
what is the principal factor which 
drives up the cost of compulsory 
insurance? Without question it is 
the astronomical claim frequencies 
which go hand in hand with any 
system under which it is common 
knowledge that all motorists are in- 
sured. This is no reflection on the 
moral character of the people of 
Massachusetts, New York and 
North Carolina. It simply is a fact 
that under the compulsory system 
you are bound to have an enor- 
mous rise, and an extremely costly 
rise, in public claim-consciousness. 
Since compulsory insurance went 
into effect in New York in 1957, the 
bodily injury claim frequency per 
100 private passenger cars insured 
has jumped more than 20 per cent. 
Since 1958, when compulsory in- 
surance became operative in North 
Carolina, the claim frequency has 
shot up 31 per cent. And let me 
assure you from bitter experience 
that this is only the beginning of 
Continued on page 57 
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Highest Interest in Two Decades 


Rate has risen steadily since 1947 for 100 leading life 
companies.—By T. J. V. Cullen, Editor 


ILLIONS of policyholders of 

life insurance companies con- 
fidently may anticipate cheaper in- 
surance in the years ahead. This 
is so because management has been 
able to invest the funds of their 
companies in securities and mort- 
gages yielding a higher income re- 
turn in 1959 than has been pos- 
sible for more than two decades. 
The rate of interest earned in 1959 
was 4.42 per cent for the hundred 
leading life insurance companies 


of the United States. This is a 
.16 point gain over 1958 and 1.26 
over the low rate of 3.16 per cent 
earned in 1947. 

When one considers that the as- 
sets of the companies shown are 
about $100 billion, a difference of 
1 per cent in interest earnings is 
about one billion dollars. Gradual 
increase in dividend payments dur- 
ing recent years—and which can 
be expected for the future—is to 
a large extent due to the wise and 


conservative investment policies of 
the leading life companies. 

In 1959 the interest earned by all 
life companies was $3,865 million 
on total assets of $113,914 million, 
or approximately 4 per cent. In 
1919 the dividends paid to policy- 
holders amounted to $1,672 million, 
or just under 50 per cent of the 
interest earned. With the total in- 
surance in force amounting to 
$568,364 million, there was almost 
$3 paid on an average, in divi- 


Gross Rate of Interest Earned for 100 Life Companies 





NAMES OF 
COMP ANTES 


AVERAGES 





1940 
to 
1959 


1945 | 1950 | 1955 
to | to 
1954/1959 





to 
1949 





Acacia Votual, D. 
Aetna Life, Conn 
American National, 
American United, 
Amicable, Texas 


Atlantic Life, 
Baltimore Life, Md 
Bankers, 

Bankers, 

Beneficial Life, Utah 


Berkshire, Mass 
Boston Mutual, 
Business Men's Assur., Mo....... 4. 
Calif. Calif... 
Capitol Life, Colo 


Western States, 


Phone 


Camteehs : Tetie <scdecavas boos enue 4. 
Central Standard, Ill. 

Colonial Life, N. J 

Columbian National Mass......... 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio 
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Commonwealth, Ky 
Connecticut General, Conn 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn 
Continental American, 
Continental Assurance, 
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Equitable, New York 
Equitable, Iowa.. 
Equitable, D. C... 
Farmers New Worl« 


Federal Life, I11 
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Franklin Life, 

General Amer. 

Great Southern, Te 
Guarantee Vutual, Nebr 
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Guardian, 4. 
One RS ‘TRbe 6s cheeses cuaavan Dou 
Home Life, New York 
Home Life, Pa 
Indianapolis Life, 


New York 


Jefferson Standard, N. 
John Hancock, 

Kansas City, 
Lafayette Life, 
Liberty Life, S. 


Liberty National Life, 
Life & Casualty, Tenn 
Life Insurance Co. 

Life Insurance Co. of Ga. 
Lincoln National, Ind. 2 
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dends, for every thousand dollars 
of insurance owned. 

The table accompanying this ar- 
ticle gives year by year for 
twenty years from 1940 to 1959 in- 
clusive the rate of interest on mean 
invested funds of 100 life insur- 
ance companies. Also presented are 
the rates for the four quinquennial 
periods and as well the interest 
rate for the entire 20 years. 

The table gives strong evidence 
of the effects of a government man- 
aged economy on the earning pow- 
ers of investments. The record be- 
gins with an earning rate in 1940 
of 4.12 per cent for the companies 
in the table. This rate in 1940 was 
one of the annual points in the 
downward earning power of money 
since a high of 5.31 per cent at- 
tained in the late twenties. This 
descent continued for seven more 
years after 1940 until 1947 when 
the lowest point of interest earn- 
ings in over a half century was 
reached at 3.16 per cent. 

Shortly after the end of World 
War II, there was a reversal of 








NAME OF 
COMPANIES 


government policies. This was ac- 
companied by the usual post-war 
demands on capital for rebuilding 
purposes, the re-equipping of in- 
dustry, and new housing. These 
requirements reversed a trend of 
two decades, and the interest earn- 
ings of life insurance began a new 
upward trend. There has been a 
rise every year since with the peak 
of 4.42 per cent in 1959. 

In the 20-year period from 1940 
to 1959, the companies’ aggregate 
earnings were in excess of 4.00 per 
cent in five years. In the first two 
years, the rate was 4.11 per cent 
in 1940 and 4.02 per cent in 1941 
and the last three when the com- 
bined rate was 4.12 per cent in 
1957, 4.26 per cent in 1958, and 
4.42 per cent in 1959. In 1959 there 
were 47 companies which had high- 
er rates, four with equal rates, and 
49 with lower rates than that at- 
tained by all companies. The high- 
est rate by an individual company 
in 1959 was 5.86 per cent, while the 
lowest was 3.84 per cent. There 
were eight companies which had 


1952 


rates lower than 4 per cent and five 
companies which earned _ rates 
above 5 per cent. 

The rate for the companies for 
the entire 20 years by all compa- 
nies was 3.80 per cent. This was 
lower than in nine of the individ- 
ual years and higher than for 
eleven. 

In the tabulation presented, the 
gross rate of interest earned on 
mean invested funds is shown. The 
table has been constructed by tak- 
ing the mean ledger assets of the 
companies as a divisor to the inter- 
est and rents earned as shown by 
the companies’ reports to the state 
insurance departments. @ 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of this article are 
available from THE SPECTATOR. 
Price is 15 cents each with a mini- 
mum order of 10 copies. For more 
information, write to Reprint Edi- 
tor, THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut 
& 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
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Mutual Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above Feb. 


5, 1946. 
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: merged during 1951 under the title of Liberty Li fe. Fimres prior to 1941 are those of the | 
Southeastern Life. 8 This company reinsured the business of the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. as of January 1, 1953. C Formerly the Oregon 
This company reinsured the business of the Standard Life Ins Co., Pittsburgh Pa. and the fi 
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nois Bankers Life Ins. Co., Monmouth, Ill. during 1951 and changed its name to the above. £ Formerly New World Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above 6/1/54 
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nce Policy for Motels ! 


MORE PROTECTION—MUCH LOWER RATES! 


Quality insurance by one of the world’s 
great companies—THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY— 
designed expressly to protect you where you need it most.* 


Quality Protection Where You Need It! 


BUILDINGS — may be covered against 


fire, lightning, windstorm and many other 


most important perils. All Thi 
IS— 
CONTE NTS — all business personal 


property may be fully protected against loss at new low rates— 


by fire, vandalism, explosion and other perils. 
PROFITS — your earnings can be and the most modern, 


protected against interruption because of fire easiest-of-all Way t0 pay 


or other specified causes. iE CO NY 
: THI | JHIIL LA, 
LIABILITY — comprehensive liability TP TD IP 


coverage is available for all motel operations. 
The famous THICO PLAN of The Home 


BU RGLA RY b d Insurance Company lets you pay the way you 
a want—monthly, quarterly, annually. 


against burglary and theft. Like the Home Motel Policy, the THICO 
PLAN is available only through your agent 


GLASS, NEON SIGNS, ETC. of The Home Insurance Company—and 


>. now you can afford to cover your there’s nothing else like either one of them. 
expensive signs and windows under this Don’t settle for anything less! 
modern Motel Policy. 


DON’T WAIT 


See your Home Agent 
or write for further mo é 
information now! Y f 2 YO “hy 


Property Protection since 1853 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


*The Home Motel Policy is so new it may not yet be available in your state. If not, it will be soon—just as soon as we can get it to you. 
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In exactly nine seconds 
someone, somewhere, 
will purchase a 
lad Southern Over six thousand career trained 
Field Representatives are offering financial security 


t . . 
Contract to millions of people each week. 


Whether the situation calls for Family Protection, Funds for 
Education, Mortgage Payments, Retirement, Accident and Sick- 
ness Protection, or a Business Continuation contract, the Western 
and Southern Representative coordinates the program best suited 
to fit the particular needs of his client. 


Assets...more than $1 BILLION e Insurance in Force...more than $5 BILLION 
310 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES » 8500 PERSONNEL 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio + A Mutual Company + William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Asheville, N.C. ¢ St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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VERDICT 


Tax Returns Not Accounts; 


‘Detached’ Employee 


Insured not required to show tax returns. 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


How Secret Is Your 
Income Tax Return? 
T this time of year it is very 
painful to mention income 
taxes but a recent case requires us 
to go into the subject. Apparently 
this is the first case of its kind. 

The insured had brought an ac- 
tion to recover his loss. The com- 
pany had claimed that the insured 
violated the provisions of the policy 
since he refused to produce copies 
of his income tax reports filed with 
the federal government and with 
the State of New York. 

The provision in the policy read 
as follows: “The insured, as often 
as may be reasonably required, shall 

. submit to examinations under 
oath by any person named by this 
Company, and subscribe same; and, 
as often as may be reasonably re- 
quired, shall produce for examina- 
tion all books of account, bills, 
invoices and other vouchers, or cer- 
tified copies thereof if originals be 
lost, at such reasonable time and 
place as may be designated by this 
Company or its representative, and 
shall permit extracts and copies 
thereof to be made.” 

The Court decided this novel 
question in the following fashion: 

“Hence, the question is: Are such 
income tax reports ‘books of ac- 
count, bills, invoices or other vouch- 
ers’ within the terms of that pro- 
vision of the policy? 

“The question does not involve 
the problem of whether, during the 
course of this action, the defendants 
may rightfully demand, after proper 
procedures, the production of such 
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income tax reports. The sole ques- 
tion now is whether plaintiff’s 
failure and refusal to produce the 
reports in itself constitutes a de- 
fense to this action. 

“No authorities have been sub- 
mitted or discovered which sustain 
defendants’ interpretation. 

“Books of account are books in 
which merchants, traders and busi- 
nessmen generally keep their ac- 
counts. Colbert v. Piercy, 1842, 25 
N. C. 77, 80; Black’s Law Diction- 
ary, 4th Ed., Books of Account, 
p. 228. See also In re Thorton’s 
Estate, 1951, 259 Wis. 193, 57 N. W. 
2d 725. 

“The word ‘bills’ is apparently 
equivalent to ‘charges’ or ‘invoices.’ 
George M. Jones Co. v. Canadian 
Nat. Ry. Co., D. C. E. D. Mich. 
S. D., 1926, 14 F. 2, 852, 855, af- 
firmed, 6 Cir., 1928, 27 F. 2d 240. 
In commercial law it is a general 
name for any item of indebtedness, 
whether receivable or payable; ac- 
counts for goods sold, services 
rendered, or work done. See ‘Bill’ 
in Black’s Law Dictionary, 4th Ed., 
p. 210. 

“The ordinary meaning of ‘vouch- 
er’ is a document which shows that 
services have been rendered or 
expenses incurred. First Nat. Bank 
of Chicago v. City of Elgin, 1907, 
136 Ill. App. 453, 465. In Black’s 
Law Dictionary, 4th Ed., p. 1749, 
‘voucher’ is defined as follows: 
‘VOUCHER. A receipt, acquittance 
or release, which may serve as 
evidence of payment or discharge 
of a debt, or to certify the correct- 
ness of accounts. An account-book 
containing the acquittances or re- 


ceipts showing the accountant’s 
discharge of his obligations. Whit- 
well v. Willard, 1 Mete. (Mass.) 
218. When used in connection with 
disbursement of money, a written 
or printed instrument in the nature 
of a bill of particulars, account, 
receipt, or acquittance, that shows 
on its face the fact, authority, and 
purpose of disbursement. Robert- 
son’s Guardian v. Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York, 227 Ky. 114, 
12 S. W. 2d 298, 300.’ 

“T am unable to conclude that an 
income tax report is within the 
terms of the section of the policy 
calling for the production for ex- 
amination of books of account, 
bills, invoices and other vouchers. 
If the defendants had intended to 
include tax reports, they should 
have so indicated.” Dweibel v. Re- 
liance Ins. Co., U. S. District Court, 
Southern District of New York, 
Sept. 26 1960. 


Employee Benefits Under 
Group Policy 


N 1955 the Company issued a 
] group life insurance policy to 
Production Manufacturing Compa- 
ny. The deceased was issued a 
certificate as an employee and the 
premiums were paid until his death 
in 1958. A tax accountant, he did 
all the employer’s tax work, being 
available whenever requested. How- 
ever, his place of business was 
wholly disconnected from the em- 
ployer’s place of business. He had 
several employees of his own and 
his clients were some thirty in 
number. Occasionally he did work 
at the employer’s office. He spent 
less than half his time working for 
the employer. 

Section 232 of the Oklahoma 
statutes required an incontestability 
clause which read as follows: 

“Except for non-payment of 
premiums by the Employer, this 
policy shall be incontestable after 
it has been in force for two years 
from its date of issue. No state- 
ment made by any employee insured 
under the policy relating to his 
insurability shall be used in con- 
testing the validity of the insur- 
ance with respect to which such 
statement was made after such in- 
surance has been in force prior to 

Continued on page 37 
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“How I added *3,333 in extra 
premiums by losing an account 


by a Connecticut Insurance Agent 


99 


“Sounds far-fetched, but it’s true! A funeral “As a result, he gave me all his fire business, 
director client of mine moved into impressive new amounting to $3,333 in extra premiums. Now I 
quarters and immediately attracted my competition. control the entire account, thanks to Jeff Donahue 
In fact, one competitive ‘package’ policy for funeral and The American.” 
directors looked so good to him that he canceled 
me out. You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 

“That’s when I called in my friend, Jeff Donahue, taking advantage of The American's fine reputation, 


, ‘ " multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
Special Agent for The American at their Hartford services . . . offering authoritative underwriting, 


Branch Office; we quickly set up an appointment prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
with the insured. Together, we examined and com- mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
pared all the coverages and exclusions of each policy. tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
When we were finished, the insured could see for you that The American means business ... MORE 
himself that The American policy offered broader BUSINESS FOR YOU. 

protection. He decided to reinstate it immediately. 


“As if that weren’t enough, a few days later this 
same client asked me to check over his fire policies, 
which were written by another agency. Again, I 
turned to Jeff Donahue. Our survey revealed that 
the insured, by complying with a few simple recom- 
mendations to reduce his potential fire exposures, icine sian en sins ley 7 

j ; : he American Insurance Company « American Automobi 

could save himself 20% with The American. Insurance Company «+ Associated Indemnity Corporation 
AUTOMOBILE + BONDS + BURGLARY + FIRE & ALLIED LINES +- GENERAL LIABILITY + GLASS 
GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH - INLAND & OCEAN MARINE + MULTIPLE PERIL - WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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VERDICT 


Continued from page 35 


the contest for a period of two 
years during such employee’s life- 
time nor unless it is contained in a 
written instrument signed by him.” 

The Company refused payment 
to the beneficiary on the grounds 
that the deceased was not an em- 
ployee. The Company was success- 
ful in the Trial Court but the 
Appellate Court reversed, finding 
for the beneficiary for these rea- 
sons: 

“The parties agree that there is 
a sharp division of authority on the 
basic issue of whether the pro- 
visions of Sec. 232 are applicable 
under the facts of this case, and 
also agree that this is the first 
case which presents directly such 
issue to the Court. 

“In view of the purpose of Sec. 
232 we are of the opinion that un- 
der the facts of this case, insurer 
is precluded from defending on the 
grounds that deceased was not in 
fact an employee of employer and 
for said reason no contract of in- 
surance ever existed. 

“The record shows that deceased 
was at all times available to do any 
tax work that employer requested 
him to do and that he regularly 
did tax work for employer. While 
the evidence may fail to show that 
deceased was, in a technical sense, 
an employee of the employer and 
as such a member of the class to 
whom insurance was offered under 
the group policy, it is apparent 
that justification existed for the 
laymen who represented employer 
concluding that deceased was an 
employee of employer and as such 
within the coverage of the group 
policy. In speaking of the purpose 
of the incontestable clause of an 
insurance policy, it was pointed 
out in Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. 
Peeler, 122 Okla. 135 that 

“ ‘the meaning of the provision 
is that, if the premiums are paid, 
the liability shall be absolute un- 
der the policy, and that no question 
shall be made of its original validity. 
The language admits of no rea- 
sonable construction other than 
that the Company reserves to itself 
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the right to ascertain all the matter 
and facts material to its risk and 
the validity of its contract for one 
year; and that if within that time 
it does not ascertain all the facts, 
and does not cancel and rescind the 
contract, it may not do so after- 
wards upon any ground then in ex- 
istence.’ 

“As pointed out in 45 C. J. S. 
‘Insurance,’ Sec. 747, p. 758, an 
incontestable clause has been held 
to be in the nature of a statute 
of limitations. 

“We are of the further opinion 
that there is merit in plaintiff’s 


contention which is based upon 
estoppel. 

“In the instant case, employer 
procured the group policy, accepted 
applications for insurance there- 
under, determined whether an ap- 
plicant was eligible for insurance 
and paid the premiums owing un- 
der the policy. In performing these 
functions employer acted as the 
agent of insurer, and since it so 
acted, insurer is charged with 
knowledge possessed by employer 
while so acting.” Baum v. Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Oklahoma 


Supreme Court, Oct. 25, 1960. @ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Resurgence Ahead; Time 
To Shift Gears Smoothly 


The tried and true acquires new appeal for the cautious. 
By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Mgt. 


new year, a brand new Ad- 
ministration in Washington, a 
brand new chance to resolve to do 
better by our investment funds. 

The past year left much to be 
desired. Market action was erratic 
and business adjustments were a 
constant source of uncertainty. 
Whether you had your own invest- 
ment account to worry about or the 
accounts of others, you had your 
problems. Not that the problems 
were much different from our usual 
fare, but it seemed as if they were 
more indigestible. Perhaps a re- 
action to our great expectations of 
a year ago. 

A new year always has a glow 
to it. A new top echelon in Wash- 
ington adds a little extra to the 
excitement. What will we do with 
the opportunities and the obstacles 
that are sure to confront us? 

There is plenty of pessimism 
around, pessimism that reflects it- 
self in many ways. Some of it is 
not too obvious. But if you talk 
long enough, you may discover be- 
neath the confident exterior an air 
of caution, if not real worry. There 
is much to cause worry today, not 
only in our own economy, but 
throughout the world. 

This accent on caution has been 
reflected in the markets. A higher 
percentage of available funds has 
been going into bonds compared 
with a year ago. The common 
stocks that have been bought are 
of the more stable type. They are 
those companies that have a his- 
tory of always making money even 
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during depressed periods, and that 
have long dividend records, essen- 
tial products and efficient manage- 
ment. 

There are many such companies. 
If you will check their price action, 
you will find these safe and sure 
stocks have done better than the 
market. In fact, they have been in 
a market of their own with new 
highs not uncommon. 


Demand up for Utilities 


Such action by investors in itself 
reflects the underlying uncertainty, 
no matter how confidently some 
may talk. A good example of a 
stable group, is the trend of the 
utilities. Earnings have been mov- 
ing steadily forward for several 
years but not more rapidly than 
normal. Yet the demand for these 
stocks has been so persistent that 
in December the Dow Jones Utility 
Average moved to the highest price 
in its history. 

Other examples of common 
stocks reflect the cautious approach 
are the food companies—Quaker 
Oats, General Foods, Standard 
Brands. The department stores— 
W. T. Grant, Woolworth, Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods. The tobaccos, 
candy, chewing gum, and natural 
gas distributors. All good, but not 
spectacular earners with ample 
dividend coverage. 

Now all this careful approach to 
the investment of money is not 
just a psychological phenomenon. 
Business in many sectors has been 
slowing down, unemployment has 


increased. The failure of the steel 
industry to attract new orders has 
been a disappointment. Then the 
bombast of Mr. Khrushchev was 
hard on the nerves with overtones 
of uncertainty for the future. The 
narrow margin of the Presidential 
election left no strong conviction 
of just what we wanted in our Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

So we can’t say that a wait-and- 
see, protect yourself in the clinches, 
attitude is unrealistic. Certainly 
every portfolio should have a back- 
log, a percentage of total funds in 
the steady earners, steady dividend 
payers and the more liquid type 
bonds or notes. But we can, under 
the stress of unfavorable news, go 
too far in that direction. Actually, 
once the pessimistic view gets well 
entrenched, it takes a real effort to 
look beyond the current situation. 
Stagnation is dangerous, for you 
may need too much time to hoist 
yourself out of the Maginot Line 
of so-called safety. 


A year or so ago when things 
were booming in the market, you 
probably wondered whether the 
price of many cyclical stocks was 
really justified. Why should in- 
vestors continue to pay a high 
multiple for earnings that could 
not be achieved for four or five 
years. Or pay fifteen to eighteen 
times earnings for highly cyclical 
industries such as steel. The an- 
swer in part was excess enthu- 
siasm. 

Today we may be doing the op- 
posite, playing the safe side a little 
too enthusiastically. A few mo- 
ments of thought may turn up some 
facts we have ignored. Many of 
the steady earners and dividend 
payers will continue, as in the 
past, to turn in good reports. Rea- 
sonable progress will be made and 
dividends will be upped now and 
then. But the question is: How 
big a premium is justified for sta- 
bility? Will we be willing to pay 
the same high ratio once the econ- 
omy becomes more active and de- 
pressed industries show renewed 
growth? Are we to dissipate the 
growth in capital, achieved in the 
sedate industries, when our outlook 
and the outlook of many investors 
shifts from pessimism to opti- 
mism? That, of course, will come 
one of these days, so it might be 
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worthwhile to decide whether some 
of the “sedate boys” are selling out 
of line with their normal value. 

Is Associated Dry Goods, for 
example, at $70 a share likely to 
continue to discount earnings at 
the present rate? The return on 
capital is 3.6 per cent, and the 
price is fourteen times estimated 
earnings for 1961. On a ten-year 
average, the ratio of price to earn- 
ings is 8.5 and the yield has usual- 
ly been 6.2 per cent. 

Or is Standard Brands to continue 
selling at a nineteen times earning 
ratio compared to a ten-year aver- 
age of eleven. The yield at 52 was 
only 3.2 per cent. Is capital as safe 
at these prices as it seems? 

We are prone to accentuate the 
obvious. For sometime now the 
clouds of gloom have been gather- 
ing, and they may continue to 
build up. The inauguration of the 
new Administration will set new 
forces in motion. Some will please 
and some will not. Controversies 
are sure to arise in the new Con- 
gress. But, all this is obvious. 
Business is not necessarily going 
to get worse because of it. Un- 
employment is not likely to keep 
piling up. As a matter of fact, the 
Democrats have been most vocal in 
insisting that the economy must be 
stimulated. The method of stimu- 
lation may not be orthodox, but 
the chances are we will get a shot 
in the arm. A change for the better 
may not be too obvious as yet, but 
we may be approaching a _ re- 
surgence of business activity. 

What do we have to do to sup- 
port a change from our present 
economic position which the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank terms 
“a high-level stagnation.” 

By now most of us admit that 
money and its active use have a lot 
to do with business trends. For 
some time now the expansion of 
the credit base has been going on. 
The money supply has been in- 
creasing. Bank loans have been de- 
clining, with the result that more 
idle bank money has been going 
into Government bonds. 

The Federal Reserve has been 
taking definite steps to ease credit. 
All these moves build up the avail- 
able money supply which is an es- 
sential ingredient for any expand- 
ing economy. You may say, money 
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being available does not mean it 
will be used. True enough, and 
such a condition existed in the 
thirties. But that was many years 
ago. Fortunately, we are not in the 
trough of a world-wide depression 
at present. We may be pessimistic, 
cautious, and as one investor ad- 
mitted, ‘‘a little fuzzy” on the out- 
look, but we are not consumed with 
fear of a total economic or finan- 
cial collapse. 


Support for Recovery 


Money availability should there- 
fore lend a strong support for a 
business recovery this year. On the 
economic side, inventories moving 
down have passed the excessive 
point. Capital expenditure will be 
down a little, but research and de- 
velopment expenses will no doubt 
continue up. Progress and com- 
petition makes research and de- 
velopment a must in many lines. 

The consumer today has many 
built in props to hold him up. Un- 
employment payments, layoff pay- 


ments, pensions, social security 
and substantial savings are a few. 
These props modify any fear of the 
future unless the whole economy 
gets considerably worse. The con- 
sumer has shown his willingness 
to spend not only in the recent 
slowdown but in the recession 
years of 1954 and 1958. Perhaps 
now that we have our brand new 
year and our brand new Govern- 
ment underway, we should give 
more thought to the things that to- 
day are not so obvious. 

Should 1961 actually turn out to 
be a boom year, we should not be 
caught thinking in terms of 1960 
trends. The trick will be to shift 
gears smoothly from the slowdown 
to the more accelerated pace. But, 
here again, this is normal fare for 
every investor. 

During periods of active and 
higher markets, we can easily over- 
value the hopes of the future. Just 
as surely, when the skies are dull, 
we can overvalue the safety factors. 
Progress comes from adjusting to 
the changing scene before that 
scene becomes too obvious. @ 











ALL-IN-ONE 


MOTEL POLICY 


Motel owners go for this modern policy, 
with its broad features at lower cost. 
Your client will find no unnecessary 
“musts” in this policy, no over-lapping, 
no vacancies in coverage. 


Write today for details on our 
“ALL-IN-ONE” motel policy. Compare 


it with others. You Ill be proud to recommend 


this streamlined insurance package. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INSURANCE GROUP 





NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY \ 
GRANITE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 


Manchester, New Hampshire 





These Names Make News: 
Hines, Strong, Kosman 


Charles A. Hines, a director for 
25 years, was elected board 
chairman of Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society. 
Charles Sublett, California state 


Charles M. Elsner, vice president, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of Security Mutual 
Casualty, Chicago. 


Thomas W. Moses, president of 


the Indianapolis 


Water Com- 


pany, has been elected to the 


board 


of trustees of Bankers 


Life of Nebraska. 


M. J. Rhew, vice president, has 


manager, was named a director. 
been appointed to a newly cre- 


John N. Cochran, vice president 
and director for membership 
services, was appointed execu- 
tive vice president. 

Malcolm B. Strong has_ been 
elected president of the Cana- 
dian Surety Company, subsidi- 
ary of American Surety of New 
York. He succeeds William FE. 
McKell who has retired. He will 
continue as a director. 

Samuel Kosman has been elected 
president and chairman of Sea- 
board Life of America. Joseph 
A. Mayo was named executive 
vice president and elected a 
board member. Kosman_ was 
formerly counsel and_ special 
deputy superintendent in New 
York. 


W. Douglas Bell, 
previously managing 
director of the 
Canadian Health 
Insurance Associa- 
tion, has been 
elected a vice pres- 
ident of State Mu- 
tual Life, Worces- 


© 

Walter O. Menge, (r. above) president of 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, has 
been elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. He receives the 
gavel of office from retiring chairman Clar- 
“Py J. Myers, president of the New York 
ife. 
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Theodore T. Mc- 
Clintock has joined 
Ohio National Life 
as vice president 
for group and pen- 
sions, a new posi- 
tion in the company. 


Robert H. Hughes, Leslie W. Sage, 
and Joseph R. Sullivan have 
been elected secretaries of the 
American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 

Paul G. Anderson, CLU, has been 
named a director of State Farm 
Mutual. He replaces Harold R. 
Nevins who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 


George L. Mc- 
Dowell has been 
appointed a _ vice 
president of all 
Loyalty companies 
and of Fidelity and 
Casualty in the 
America Fore group. 
He now heads the 
group's health and 
personal accident 
department. 


William P. Worthington (I.), president of 
Home Life, has been elected president of 
the Life Insurance Association of America, 
succeeding Deane C. Davis (r.), president 
of National Life of Vermont. They are 
shown here with Dr. Wernher von Braun 
who was the featured speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 


ated post dealing with agency 


and marketing 


Royal-Globe. 


Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the 
Export-Import Bank, 
has been named a 
director of General 
Reinsurance Corp. 


subjects for 


John L. O’Brien, formerly assis- 


William R. McBean has 


tant manager of the general 
liability division, has been 
named manager of the new 
multiple line division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. 

C. (Dusty) Roads, has been 
appointed director of training 
for Continental Assurance. 


Jerome H. Stern has 
been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of Cosmopoli- 
tan Insurance, 
Chicago. He had 
been company trea- 
surer. 


been 
elected president of Appleton & 
Cox. Owen E. Barker will con- 
tinue as chief executive officer 
and board chairman. Fred 
Thieringer, Jr., formerly senior 
vice president, succeeds Mc- 
Bean as executive vice presi- 
dent. 


T. V. Murphy, insurance manager 


for Maryland Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., has been elected 
president of the American So- 
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ciety of Insurance Management. 
C. Henry Austin, Standard Oil 
(Indiana), is first vice presi- 
dent. 

Harry Lee Waterfield, former 
lieutenant governor for Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the newly formed Na- 
tional Investors Life, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Cecil J. North, president of Metro- 
politan Life, has been named a 
director of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, filling 
the unexpired term of the late 
Rolland E. Irish. 


Emil A. Kratovil (above |.), president of 
Carpinter & Baker, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. He was also elected. presi- 
dent of the Board of Underwriters of New 
York. George Inselman, president of the 
Marine Office of America, was named first 
vice president. 


Clovis S. Anding has been elected 
president of the American Ma- 
rine Insurance Forum. He is 
assistant underwriter for the 
Atlantic Companies. Walter G. 
Wells, Marine Office of America, 
was elected vice president. 

K. Lewis Carr, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Florida, will 
direct the public education ser- 
vices that the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety is 
providing Florida officials and 
citizens. Florida is one of three 
states where the IIHS is provid- 
ing direct assistance to official 
traffic safety programs. 

William A. Pollard, executive sec- 
retary of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, has 
resigned. James R. Mathews, 
assistant executive secretary, 
has been appointed to take his 
place. 

Herbert Adam, senior vice presi- 
dent-administration, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, died December 9. 
He was 60 years of age. 

William E. Stough, 82, board 
chairman of Nationwide Life, 
died December 3 following 4 
short illness. @ 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 
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Actuary Discusses Social 
Security Misconceptions 


Pamphlet distributed by Equitable Life Assurance 


“Social Security Challenges” by 
Ray M. Peterson is a reprint in 
booklet form of an article from 
The Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. The author, Ray M. Peter- 
son, is vice president and associate 
actuary for The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. 8S. He 
points out a number of popular 
misconceptions about Social Se- 
curity benefits and functions. In 
his treatise, Mr. Peterson states, 
“Never has an economic organism 
so powerful as social security af- 
fected so many and been under- 
stood by so few.” The reprints of 
the article have been distributed 
through the courtesy of Equitable 
Life. 


For Further Information Circle 39 on Card 


Film on Controlling Fires 

A new technique in fire-fighting 
is featured in a film just released by 
Wasco Products, Inc., manufac- 
turers of fire-venting equipment. 
The 20-minute color and sound film 
is being made available to fire 
department and fire safety officials 
across the country and in Canada. 

In spectacular close-up shots at 
Factory Mutual Laboratories, Nor- 
wood, Mass., a raging inferno is 
tamed by Pyrodomes. These are 
moulded skylights that combine 
day lighting with fire - venting 
through the roof. Built of weather- 
proof, translucent acrylic, the sky- 


2 
~ 


lights have heat seals that cause 
them to spring open automatically 
in case of fire, allowing pent-up 
heat, smoke and explosive gases 
to escape. 

Fire-venting reduces damage by 
slowing the spread of fire and per- 
mitting firemen to approach closer 
to the fire. Distribution of the new 
film will be handled by Wasco 
representatives in leading cities. 
No charge will be made for use of 
the film. 


For Further Information Circle 40 on Card 


Save Time with Dictating Machine 


“How to Measure Time... With 
Tape,” a new pamphlet to help 
dictating machine users get the 
most out of the new magnetic type 
of dictating machines, has been re- 
leased. Designed for both the vet- 
eran dictator and recent converts 
to machine dictation, the booklet 


describes how to get the most out 
of one’s machine, how to prepare 
material for dictation, how to com- 
pose, how to dictate effectively, 
how to overcome mike fright. A 
special chapter deals with the tran- 
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For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
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blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
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the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
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scriptionist and what she can do 

to make her job easier and more 

satisfying. Booklet is free. 
(Distributor: Dejur-Amsco Cor- 


poration. ) 
For Further Information Circle 41 on Card 


Applications for NQA 


Forms A and B to be used in 
making application for the 1961 
National Quality Award are now 
being distributed. Fieldmen who 
have changed their company af- 
filiation during the past two years 
must also use NQA Form C with 
the appropriate Form A or B 
when submitting their applications. 
Forms can be obtained on request 
from NALU headquarters, 1922 F 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

(Sponsors: NALU and LIAMA.) 


For Further Information Circle 42 on Card 


Auto Exhaust Purifier 


Case histories of different appli- 
cations for the Catalyst Exhaust 
Purifier are described in a new 
four-page booklet. Illustrations 
show the catalyst purifier installed 
on gasoline and LP gas lift trucks, 
power sweepers, and diesel shovel 
loaders. 

The booklet describes how in 
each case, carbon monoxide, cancer 
suspect hydrocarbons and other 
exhaust fume problems were elimi- 
nated with the new device. Titled 
“Clean Up Your Exhaust Fumes 
with Oxy-Catalyst Exhaust Puri- 
fiers,” booklet is offered free. 

(Maker: Oxy-Catalyst, Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 43 on Card 


Wall Calendar and Sales Aid 


A new publication titled ‘“Per- 
sonal Public Relations and Pub- 
licity’ is a combination 1961 
Notation Calendar and_ self-im- 
provement book for insurance 
people. The booklet was designed 
as a work-book to aid insurance 
executives, representatives and 
brokers to increase their production. 
It shows the novice in the public 
relations field how to build new 
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friendships every day and how to 
keep their names constantly before 
the public at little or no cost. Price 
is $1.50. 
(Maker: 
Company. ) 


For Further Information Circle 44 on Card 


Industries Publishing 


Verifier Prevents Errors 

A verifier using check digits has 
been designed to eliminate human 
error in encoding account and other 
reference numbers in punched pa- 
per tape. Attached to accounting 
machines that produce tape for 


subsequent processing, the com- 
puter checks reference numbers 
entered on the keyboard before they 
are punched into the tape. If the 
operator enters a wrong account 
number, the computer halts the 
accounting machines. About the 
size of a portable radio, the verifier 
is a solid-state electronic computer. 

(Maker: Burroughs Corpora- 
tion. ) 


For Further Information Circle 45 on Card 


List of Workmen's Comp Changes 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has published a 
list of changes made last year in 
workmen’s compensation laws in 
ten states. Changes are described 
in a special supplement to the 
Chamber’s 1960 Analysis of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws. Persons 
who have purchased the Analysis 
will automatically be sent supple- 
ments free. Persons who have not 
bought the Analysis can get it and 
the supplement by sending $1 to 
the Insurance Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
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States, 1615 H St. N.W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Fourteen state legislatures met 
in 1960, according to the Chamber. 
The ten that changed workmen’s 
compensation laws are: Alaska, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Neva- 
da, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia. 


Guide Gives Income Tax Tips 


The new “Arco 1961 Income Tax 
Guide” by S. Jay Lasser, C. P. A., 
takes the taxpayer through his tax 
form step-by-step. It shows how 
to make the greatest savings on 
every item. The booklet deals with 
only the applicable to this 
year’s taxes. Additional features 
include tax tips and record keeping 
for 1961 returns; a complete list 
of important tax saving possibili- 
ties; and sample filled out forms for 
guidance and _ illustrations. 128 
pages, $1.00. 

(Publisher: 
Company. ) 


For Further Information Circle 47 on Card 


laws 


Areo Publishing 


Lock Halts Tire Thefts 

A new spare tire lock is called 
the Stop-Theft lock. The concentric 
tube device can be put on or re- 
moved in seconds. It relocks with- 
out using the key. Car dealers and 


fleet operators also use the safety 
lock to prevent on-the-car wheel 
thefts. 

(Maker: Parts Incorporated.) 
For Further Information Circle 48 on Card 


Aspects of Skin Disease 


The 
Western 


Law-Medicine Center of 
teserve University has 
Continued on page 44 
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See TON 


IS THE DIF F'HRENCE 


The Security Benefit Life 
representative receives the 
utmost in cooperation from 
the Home Office. He en- 
joys this unusual Home 
Office assistance through 
Security Benefit Life’s new 
concept of “field aid’—an 
advanced and unique ap- 
proach in helping the man 
in the field close more 
cases, 


This highly developed team- 
work between Home Office 
and field has enabled Se- 
curity Benefit Life to triple 
its size in ten years, as- 
sured more sales, more in- 
come for the members of 
its field force. 


Licensed in most states, 
Security Benefit Life is 
highly rated as a sound and 
established company which 
offers its representatives 
MORE in higher commis- 
sions, up-to-date policies, 
tested sales aids, and Home 
Office COOPERATION. 


aodek 


MARC F. GOODRICH, CLU 
Assistant Vice President 


PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 43 


scheduled an institute on The Skin: 
A Law-Medicine Problem for Feb- 
ruary 17-18, 1961. A concentrated 
study by lecture and discussion of 
diseases and injuries of the skin 
is planned with emphasis on the 
medico-legal implications. Program 
will be of special interest to law- 
yers, doctors, workmen’s compensa- 
tion administrators, industrial re- 
lations personnel and labor union 
officials. 


The tuition fee is $25. Con- 
venient housing during the insti- 
tute is available. For further de- 
tails contact: Oliver Schroeder, Jr., 
The Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE roreva, kansas 


Founded 1892 @ Licensed in most states @ Ranked in top 10% of life companies 


Fire Protection Scholarships 


A scholarship program is avail- 
able for high school graduates in 
eastern states. Fifteen young men, 
interested in a career in a growing 
profession, can win four-year schol- 
arships in the Fire Protection 
Course at the University of Mary- 
land’s College of Engineering. 








Program is sponsored by seven 
eastern fire insurance rating or- 
ganizations and administered by 
the Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference. Successful candidates re- 
ceive full tuition and room and 
board for the four-year period. 
Each successful applicant is em- 
ployed during the summer months 
by a rating organization and after 
graduation is expected to serve the 
rating organization for at least 
four years. 


REINSURANCE 


SURPLUS and EXCESS LINES 





High school graduates living in 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Vermont are 
eligible. (Preliminary applications 
for the 1961 scholarship awards are 
being accepted by the Inter-Region- 
al Insurance Conference (125 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N.Y.) 
until February 15, 1961. 


SOUTH AND WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE 3 e TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3500 
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Executives Bookshelf 


150-Year History 


The story of one of the country’s oldest insurance com- 
panies, and the part it has played in a century and a half 
of American history, is told in “The Hartford of Hartford.” 

Author Hawthorne Daniel chronicles the history from 
the day in June, 1810, when a group of merchants founded 
the Hartford Fire. Not only the story of a big insurance 
company, “The Hartford of Hartford” contains much of 
significance in American economic history. 

Begun with a working capital of $15,000, the Hartford 
now includes eight companies (which comprise the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Group). The company wrote the first 
fire insurance policy for an American college (Yale, in 
1825), insured the homes of both Robert E. Lee and Abra- 
ham Lincoln before the Civil War, and began writing busi- 
ness in Hawaii in 1885. The first rain insurance on a rodeo 
was issued by the Hartford in 1920. The Company wrote 
the contract bond on the great Hoover Dam in 1931, and 


bonded construction of the Golden Gate Bridge shortly 
afterward. More recently, the Hartford paid almost $10 : 
million in losses after hurricanes “Carol” and “Hazel” in ; 
>: 
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1954. 300 pages. (Publisher: Random House.) 
For Further Information Circle 268 on Card 
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Legal Protection for Pensions 


The benefit expectations of participants in most private 
pension plans are inadequately protected under existing 
statutory and legal controls. That is the conclusion reached 
after a two-year study sponsored by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
The report, written by Dr. Edwin W. Patterson, Cardozo 
Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence, Columbia University 
Law School, suggests a “minimum program” of legislation 
designed to strengthen the private pension mechanism. 

Dr. Patterson headed the study, initiated as part of a 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


major research project in which task forces assembled 
by the Pension Research Council of the Wharton School 
were assigned to investigate and appraise various aspects 
of private pension plans. Dr. Dan McGill, occupying the 
Ecker Chair of Life Insurance, is director of the entire 
project. 

According to Dr. McGill, a fund of $60,000 from insur- 
ance companies, banks, and other interested institutions 
supports the program. Study just published is titled ‘Legal 
Protection of Private Pension Expectations.” 286 pages. 
$6.75. 

(Publisher: Irwin Press.) 

For Further Information Circle 269 on Card 
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Service for Adjusters 


Published in cooperation with the National Association 
of Independent Insurance Adjusters, “The Adjusters’ 
Reference Guide” is designed to help in faster, easier claim 
settlements. The technical section has 200 pages covering 
specific subjects on losses and their adjustment. Three 
quarterly supplements will furnish additional information 
the first year. 

A second section of the book is devoted to policies and 
forms. This consists of 314 pages of nationally adopted 
policies, including fire and allied forms for the six under- 
writing regions. Tabbed sectional dividers are furnished 
for convenience. $35 for one year (including supplements). 


(Publisher: Insurance Field Company.) 
For Further Information Circle 270 on Card 


Labor Relations Guidebook 


“1961 Guidebook to Labor Relations” devotes 15 chapters 
to explaining the basic principles of labor law as it operates 
today. Information is geared to practical use. The book 
contains clear-cut discussions of such important laws as the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The latest decisions and rulings of ad- 
ministrative agencies and the courts are given. 336 
pages. $5.00. 

(Publisher: Commerce Clearing House.) 

For Further Information Circle 271 om Card 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


A&H Plan Becomes 
Lifetime with Flexible 


Payments 


No proof of insurability required to 


convert contract at age 65 


A Hospital and Surgical expense 
policy introduced in most states 
provides flexible coverage at various 
benefit levels. Policy is guaranteed 
renewable to age 65. Then it may be 
converted to a lifetime coverage 
plan, without evidence of insura- 
bility. 

Under Plan A daily hospital room 
and board coverage is provided 
on an “expense incurred’ basis. 
For any single hospital confinement 
of up to 365 days, the amount 
charged by the hospital for room 
and board, up to the maximum 
daily limit provided in the policy, 
is paid. Per diem benefits of from 
$5 to $25 may be selected. 

Under Plan B, a flat benefit for 
daily hospital room and board is 
paid, according to the benefit se- 
lected by the policyholder, and re- 
gardless of the actual expenses 
incurred, up to a total of 365 days 
for each sickness or injury. Plan 
B has no deductible. 

Benefit Plan C, which may be pur- 
chased only in conjunction with 
one or both of the other plans, 
covers surgical and obstetrical fees. 
A new schedule of limits for major 
operations, allowing for the pur- 
chase of higher maximum fees, 
is in effect. 
(Company: 
America. ) 
For Further Information Circle 215 on Card 


Three-Way Balanced Plan 


A deferred profit-sharing plan is 
available, funded in part by per- 
manent life insurance. Balance is 
split between an investment med- 


Guardian Life of 
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ium and funds to be held by the 
company at a guaranteed minimum 
fixed interest rate. This balanced 
program is designed to protect the 
employee participants against sharp 
fluctuations in the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar, and at retirement 
guarantee income in addition to 
their social security benefits. 
(Company: Atlantic Life, 
mond, Va.) 


For Further Information Circle 216 on Card 


Rich- 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 44 and 47 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


10-Year Endowment Plan 


A 10-Year endowment policy 
which is a participating contract is 
being issued at ages 0-70 for a- 
mounts of $1,000 or more. Pre- 
miums are payable for 10 years. 
The policy matures at the end of 
that time for the face amount. Pro- 
ceeds are paid to the owner if the 
insured is living on the maturity 
date or to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured. 

(Company: Life Insurance of 
North America. ) 


For Further Information Circle 217 on Card 


Hospital Plan Pays Weekly 


A weekly hospital expense policy, 
form 8055, supplements existing 
coverage. Benefits are paid regard- 
less of actual charges and in addi- 
tion to existing plans. It is sold 
in multiples of $50 per week, with 

Continued on page 48 





Officially launching Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Lawrason Riggs, agent seated 
at left, delivers the first policy to W. E. Pullen, chairman of the board and 
president of both F.&G. Life and the parent firm, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. Riggs is president of a general agency in Baltimore for the companies. 
Others in the picture are (standing, |. to r.) C. B. Gamble, U.S. F.&G. vice 
president-agency director; E. Stuart Windsor, executive vice president of the 
agency; and Stewart Brown, vice president-general manager, F.&G. Life. 





ONTRACTS,POLICIE 


Continued from page 47 


the maximum weekly benefit set 
at $150. The benefit is paid at the 
rate of so much a day for each 
week or part of week the policy- 
holder is hospital confined, starting 
from the first day and continuing 
up to 52 weeks. 

Issued on an individual or family 


basis, the 8055 policy will be sold 
in most states to male and female 
risks, ages one month through 
69 years. 

(Company: National Casualty, 
Detroit.) 

For Further Information Circle 218 on Card 


Salary Continuance Plan 


A new group accident and health 
policy protects an employee’s earn- 
ing ability until other benefits be- 
come effective. The plan provides 
for indemnity to be paid for total 
disability and non-confinement to 
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Meet Miss Prudential Brokerage of 1961. She has 
been chosen to represent Prudential’s Brokerage 
Services during this year. You’ll see her every month 
on the Miss Prudential Brokerage Package. This 
month, she has a helpful, informative booklet for you 
called —“Profit and Prestige Through Prudential’s 
Brokerage Services.” It tells you all about your share 
in Prudential’s prestige and popularity, the facts 
about what Prudential’s decentralization means to 
you and how Prudential’s sales promotions make 
your sales job easier. Today—Life and Sickness and 
Accident sales are up. The number of policyholders 
has risen. Prudential’s hard-working sales aid, 
“Profit and Prestige Through Prudential’s Brokerage 
Services,” can help you get your share of this grow- 
ing market. To receive your free copy of this handy 
booklet, and the monthly Miss Prudential Brokerage 
Package, simply fill in this coupon. 


THIS PRUDENTIAL 


Ure insuR 





ECTION + GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP PE 





TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


0 Please send me a copy of “Profit and Prestige Through 
Prudential’s Brokerage Services.” 


OO! would like more information about the Miss Prudential 
Brokerage Program. 
SP-92 


Zone___ State 





You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, cBs-TV 





house or hospital for 104 weeks. 
The insured employee who re- 
mains confined to house or hos- 
pital is eligible for benefits until 
he reaches the age of 65. 
Benefits are paid in five dollar 
units up to 75 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s gross salary. Maximum is 
$250 per week. In any of the vari- 
ous group plans no physical exam- 
inations are necessary and the 
starting date of benefits is flexible 
Twenty-five eligible persons is the 
minimum number for a group. 
(Company: Stuyvesant Insur- 
ance. ) 
For Further Information Circle 219 on Card 





Ss 1 J. Sol , (above 1.) president 
of Aviation Employees Life, delivers to 
Richard E. Fell, general manager of Butler 
Aviation, the first life contract issued by 
his company. 








Safe Driving Loan 


An Indiana “Twinsaver” insur- 
ance plan combines automobile 
financing with insurance’ by 
which a borrower can earn cred- 
its up to 15 per cent of the 
finance charges for prompt pay- 
ment of his loan. At the same time, 
he can get an additional 15 per 
cent saving through immediate dis- 
counts on auto insurance through 
a safe driving plan. 

Company insurance agents have 
been appointed exclusive loan cor- 
respondents for the Merchants 
National Bank in _ Indianapolis. 
Hence, they may process the loan 
paper without prior approval from 
the bank. The auto financing por- 
tion gives a credit of 5 per cent of 
the first year’s finance charges for 
prompt paper. A 10 per cent credit 
for prompt payment for two con- 
secutive years is given, and 15 per 
cent for three years. 

An additional feature is optional. 
This pays the loan in full in the 
event of death and monthly pay- 
ments are made during periods of 
sickness or recovery from an acci- 
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dent. The “Twinsaver” is available 
only in Indiana. 

(Company: Meridian Mutual.) 
For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


AETNA LIFE now considers ap- 
plications for life insurance from 
people with a mortality hazard 
between 500 and 1,000 per cent of 
standard. Previous limit was 500 
per cent. Program generally will 
affect persons with two or more 
impairments, which in combination 
previously made them uninsurable. 

CELINA GROUP introduced its 
“Claim Free Bonus Discount” on 
auto coverage in West Virgina in 
November. Similar to that used 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, the plan 
gives claim-free drivers a 10 per 
cent reduction in premium. 

EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA in- 
creased its limits on income disa- 
bility in November. Amount avail- 
able at insurance ages 21 to 60 has 
been raised to $400 monthly with an 
aggregate monthly limit in all com- 
panies of $800. 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE S0o- 
CIETY has adopted a new scale of 
rates for single payment immediate 
annuities. New rates apply to life, 
refund, and joint and survivor con- 
tracts. The new rates, which are 
non-participating, are lower than 
the Society’s previous participating 
rates. Company is returning to the 
sale of non-participating annuities 
for the first time in 26 years. 

FIREMAN’S FUND has extended 
to its Eastern Department its ex- 
cess liability and special risks 
operation. 

LIFE OF VIRGINIA has a new mort- 
gage redemption rider. The rider 
is designed to cover the outstanding 
balance of a 6 per cent mortgage 
that is being amortized for the 
same period as the rider. Thus 
none of the insurance in the base 
policy is required to liquidate the 
mortgage. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIFE will now 
attach as a rider to existing pol- 
icies a waiver of premium agree- 
ment. This was previously avail- 
able only at the issue date of juve- 
nile contracts. Company has also 
reduced rates on many of its term 
plans. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE has increas- 
ed its dividend scale. Rate on in- 
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stallment and interest settlements 
and on auxiliary funds under pen- 
sion trusts will be 3.75 per cent. 
Various changes have been made 
in the dividend scale for group 
coverages. and for A&H coverages 
with good experience. 

NEW YoRK LIFE has adopted 
higher rates for annual dividends 
on pension trust insurance and 
annuities. Company has also adopt- 
ed triple indemnity for accidental 
death for its individual life policies. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
has adopted more liberal under- 


writing rules for pension plans of 
small businesses. All employees 
under the contract will be covered 
if at least 75 per cent participate, 
10 or more lives are covered, and 
at least $100,000 of coverage is 
provided. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE will make 
dividend payments during 1961 to 
owners of formerly non-participat- 
ing life policies. Payments result 
from completion of mutualization 
in 1959. Company has also increas- 
ed its dividend scale on its partic- 
ipating plans. 











Unspoken 


Testimonials 


In 1890, 500 Sioux died in the 
Battle of Wounded Knee Creek. This 
same year the R. E. Mullen Agency 
of Sedalia, Missouri became agents for 
the BUFFALO. The Ralph Humphrey 
Agency of Ashtabula, Ohio joined the 
BUFFALO in 1898. In 1899 we ap- 
pointed Bob Guetschow Agency of 
Dearborn, Michigan. These agents 
have represented us ever since. Un- 
spoken testimonials of the quality of 
our services and coverages! 


Agents with more than fifty years 
of service to the BUFFALO are not 
unusual. Twenty-five year representa- 
tives are numerous. We are proud of 
our ability to hold the friendship, 
respect and confidence of these “vet- 
eran agencies.” We are equally proud 
of our ability to make ang keep 
new friends. : 


To learn what such continu- 
ity would mean to you,send 
for your copy of ‘‘The High 


Buffalo Insurance Company, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
I’m interested in providing better coverages and improved services. 
Please send, without obligation, a copy of “The High Road” which 
explains “THE BUFFALO PLAN” 


Agency 


(adidas Cosiccuicesnseteadesteiatieasieiee City, Zone, State.............. 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Casually » Fidelity 
Surely . S$ine 
Marine : Mlied Lines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


¢ AMERICAN 
1 RE-INSURANGE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 











Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 














Accident & Health 
Automobile 

Burglary & Theft 

Fidelity & Surety 

Injand & Ocean Marine 
Liability 

Multiple Peril 

Plate Glass 

Workmen's Compensation 
Life 


Insurance for Every Business 
and Personal Need 


PROTECTION BY 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


=a i — Tat alot a ME Cale MR—1 1a" Lot -) Offices ‘Coast to Coast 
Since 1902 


n all states, O.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 


Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania e 
| Ui tet Jali _lelt-taleilel ol -1a-balale| 
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Export Credit 


Continued from page 25 


were invited to act as Eximbank 
agents. By December 31, 1960, 150 
banks and insurance companies 
have responded and are authorized 
to act in this capacity. Thus ex- 
porters throughout the country 
may obtain guarantee agreements 
without contacting Eximbank in 
Washington. 

In accepting such a guarantee 
contract, the exporter agrees to de- 
clare and pay fees each month on 
all of his exports made on credit 
terms not exceeding 180 days. Cov- 
erage is provided for all types of 
U. S. products, and for sales in all 
countries of the Free World. 


Cost Competitive 


If an exporter desires full pro- 
tection on an export sale, he may 
obtain credit cover in the private 
market and political cover directly 
from Eximbank or through rein- 
surance with the Bank by his pri- 
vate carrier. The resulting protec- 
tion can be as broad as that avail- 
able to an exporter in another 
country, and the total cost appears 
to be reasonably competitive. One 
of the credit insurance companies 
acting as agent for Eximbank is 
making a marked effort to provide 
credit cover in this manner. 

Short-term political-risk guaran- 
tees became available to exporters 
on May 23. By December 31, 1960, 
162 guarantees involving an antici- 
pated annual export volume of 
$119.4 million already had been is- 
sued. These figures were consider- 
ably larger than had been expected 
for so short a period after starting 
a new program. 

The monthly declarations received 
from exporters under this program 
show that a total of 12,777 export 
shipments already have been cov- 
ered. 

The other innovation by Exim- 
bank was contained in an an- 
nouncement on March 17.The Bank 
would participate in financing or 
guaranteeing medium-term trans- 
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actions in sole reliance upon the 
credit judgment of a U. S. com- 
mercial bank. This was on the pro- 
viso that the commercial bank 
would carry a minimum portion of 
the export credit without recourse 
on the exporter or on Eximbank. 

The proposal invited commercial 
banks to depart from their long- 
established rule of financing ex- 
porters’ receivables only with full 
recourse on the exporter. In gen- 
eral, the intent was to make it 
easier for exporters to apply to 
their banks rather than to Exim- 
bank in Washington for medium- 
term assistance and so to speed up 
action on their proposals. 


Gratifying Response 


The response of commercial 
banks has been gratifying. By the 
close of business on December 31, 
1960, Eximbank had approved no 
less than 150 such transactions 
presented by 35 participating com- 
mercial banks. 

Many of these cases involved 
participations by the commercial 
banks in reliance only oa the credit 
standing of the foreign customers 
of U. S. exporters. Others in- 
volved participations in reliance 
also upon guarantees of payment 
offered by those customers, most 
frequently in the form of endorse- 
ments of their obligations by their 
local commercial banks. 

Of special interest, however, are 
the cases in which U. S. commer- 
cial banks have taken non-recourse 
participation in such foreign cus- 
tomer paper because the U. S. 
exporter offered commercial-risk 
cover on the transaction. This cover 
had been obtained by the exporter 
from a U. S. export credit insur- 
ance company. 

In addition to the medium-term 
participations with commercial 
banks just described, the Export- 
Import Bank provides direct assis- 
tance to exporters in several ways. 
In the usual exporter credit, Exim- 
bank participates with the exporter 
on a case-by-case basis by purchas- 
ing from him for cash and without 
recourse on the exporter, obliga- 
tions of the foreign buyer repre- 
senting 85 per cent of the financed 
portion of the transaction. 

Once the exporter has estab- 
lished the credit standing of a for- 
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eign dealer or other customer to 
whom a number of sales are antici- 
pated, Eximbank will agree upon a 
credit ceiling for the customer. 
Within this credit limit the ex- 
porter then may carry out a series 
of transactions without reference 
to Eximbank in each case. 


All Risk Guarantees 


Where funds are available from 
other sources, exporters may ar- 
range for a comprehensive guaran- 
tee from Eximbank covering all 
risks in lieu of obtaining outright 
financing. The cover, obtainable on 
a case-by-case basis, extends to 85 
per cent of the financed portion of 
the transaction. Similar cover also 
is available for multiple transac- 
tions to the same buyer. 

Alternatively, exporters may ar- 
range for political-risk coverage of 
medium-term sales, whether single 
or multiple in nature. Here the 
commercial risks are carried by the 
exporters or are insured by a pri- 
vate company. The political-risk 
cover is available on a case-by-case 
basis and extends to 90 per cent of 
the financed portion of each trans- 
action. 

The total of credits and guaran- 
tees of all types established at the 
request of exporters or of their 
commercial banks (as previously 
described) during 1960 was 295, 
representing export shipments val- 
ued at $168 million. Evidence of the 


increased interest in these guaran- 
tees and credits is indicated by the 
total of 92 such authorizations in 
1959 for $6.5 million. 

The various forms of assistance 
to exporters described above, to- 
gether with the long-term project 
and development loans through 
which the Export-Import Bank also 
aids U. S. exports, include not only 
those forms of assistance available 
to exporters in other countries. 
They include also forms of assis- 
tance, such as direct financing of 
exports on medium or long terms, 
which are seldom or never avail- 
able to exporters in other coun- 
tries. However, to assure that the 
short-term cover will provide ade- 
quately for the needs of U. S. ex- 
porters, it may be necessary that 
more facilities be available for 
cover of the commercial risks. It 
is to be hoped the insurance indus- 
try will recognize this opportunity 
to serve both their customers and 
the needs of the United States. @ 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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PATENTS FOR PROTECTION 


Self Defense Can Be More 
Hazardous than Helpfu! 


Pat. No. 1,932,859 


HOULD a man who protects himself with Patent No. 1,532,859 
S receive discounts on his burglary policy? Maybe. But he 
should also be rated up on his life policy because it’s a hazardous 
undertaking. 

The inventor calls this a “Self Defense Shooting Device.” It is 
a contraption that fires bullets when the wearer raises his arms 
overhead at the time-honored command, “Stick ’em up!” If the 
intended victim is approached by a hold-up man from the rear, he 
raises his left arm higher than his right. If the attack is from 
the front, the victim raises his right arm higher and the gadget 
blasts off straight forward. 

All sorts of possible mishaps come to mind. There might be a 
back fire, in which case the coat would be intact—also the footpad 
—but the wearer would be wounded both fore and aft. Or in the 
excitement of a hold-up, a man might very likely forget which arm 
triggered a front discharge and which a shot to the rear. How 
unfortunate to be shooting harmlessly behind as one stood face to 


face with a robber. @ 


—Elinor Kinley 








Non-Life in Japan 


Continued from page 29 


safeguard the interests of the pub- 
lic. This contributed to the healthy 
development of insurance business 
by requiring life canvassers and 
non-life agents to be registered and 
placing their insurance soliciting 
under control. 

In Japanese non-life insurance, 
business consists largely of fire 
insurance which amounted in 1958 
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to as much as 60.5 per cent of the 
entire premium figure, with the 
loss ratio quite good. The fire 
tariff rates have been revised down- 
ward several times. They are now 
about the same as or even lower 
than the prewar rates. Yet the loss 
ratio does not show any material 
aggravation. Japanese executives 
consider it necessary to satisfy the 
public by offering extended cover- 
age and new forms of insurance 
and are making efforts in that 
direction. 

The proportion of marine insur- 


ance in the total premium income 
in 1958 was 23.5 per cent of which 
14.9 per cent or 10,917,000,000 yen 
was for hull insurance. The percent- 
age of increase of new tonnages has 
slowed down but hull insurance 
premiums are recording an in- 
crease every year, since new ship- 
building is being continued and 
Japan’s tonnage holding in respect 
of steel vessels of more than 100 
tons gross was 6,397,000 tons in 
1941 (the prewar peak), and 5,402,- 
000 tons recorded at the end of 
March, 1959. This indicates a re- 
covery of 84.4 per cent of the pre- 
war high. Premium rates are ar- 
ranged every year by negotiations 
between underwriters and_ ship- 
owners. 

For cargo marine insurance, the 
premiums received in 1958 amount- 
ed to 6,335,000,000 yen, or 8.6 per 
cent of the whole premium income. 
Due to a sharp decline of imports 
totalling $3,000,000,000 against ex- 
ports valued at $2,800,000,000, the 
cargo premium income showed a 
decrease. However, in view of the 
brisk foreign trade done in 1959, 
the year’s premium income is ex- 
pected to show a big increase. A 
rate agreement called the Major 
Import Cargo Agreement (MICA) 
was formed in 1952 in order to 
prevent marine insurance rates on 
major import items from going 
unduly low. All Japanese companies 
are signatories. 


Auto Ranks Third 


In insurance other than fire and 
marine, the automobile insurance 
comes third in importance in Japan. 
This yielded net premiums of 6,887,- 
000,000 yen in 1958. This is no more 
than 9.4 per cent of the whole pre- 
mium income. Since this percentage 
is approximately 50 per cent in 
Europe and America, it may be 
said that there is still room for 
development. The loss ratio was 
56.9 per cent, which is rather high. 
Revision of the rates and con- 
ditions is now under study. 

Under the automobile Liability 
Security Law promulgated in 1955, 
the coverage was extensively re- 
vised, but it has proved to be 
unremunerative. A big increase in 
the rates has been made in 1959, 
while the top amount of a claim 
payable has been left unchanged 
at 300,000 yen. @ 
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Machines Read 


Continued from page 27 


ance companies have ordered opti- 
cal scanners from Farrington, the 
manufacturer reports. These will 
read the premium due _ notices 
which have been returned with 
payments by policyholders. From 
these the optical scanner will read 
policy number and_ remittance 
amount and punch a card for 
further data processing. 

Already two expansions of this 
are projected at Farrington. First, 
in addition to policy number and 
amount, the scanner may soon read 
from the premium notice the 
agent’s identification, commission 
rates, due dates and other statis- 
tical codes. Second, they predict an 
“advanced” scanner for both fig- 
ures and numbers which will read 
the full policy declaration and make 
cards or magnetic tape for further 
automatic processing. 

The LOMA subcommittee’s re- 
port, which was delivered by S. 
Charles Corte, assistant comptroller 
of Continental Assurance, did not 
make any predictions but it did 
outline the insurance problem. 

“By and large,” it said, “insur- 
ance transactions are initiated by 
number or date, either by the pol- 
icyholder or by the company. The 
number transactions are generally 
initiated by the policyholder or 
the agent, and thereby are beyond 
our control. Death claims, sur- 
renders, loans, changes of address, 
etc., are some examples. 

“Practically all the ‘date’ trans- 
actions are generated by the sys- 
tem. The largest number of these 
are premium notices, followed in 
order of volume by checks and 
other types of statements or no- 
tices.” 

For the “date” transactions, the 
company can create “turnaround” 
documents—output punched cards 
which can be used again as input 
data. For the “number” transac- 
tions—those started by the policy- 
holder or the agent—the LOMA re- 
searchers are hopeful that optical 
scanning will be perfected and 
standardized enough to allow fast 
and accurate creation of input data 
for the ever-hungry computers. @ 
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Prompt claim payment after loss has often spelled the difference 
for many a business between going under and going on. PLM has 
an inflexible rule: Claim payment within 24 hours of receipt of 
satisfactory proof of loss (where State laws permit). Payments 
since founding: over $53,000,000. Perhaps you'd like PLM in 
your office. Why not drop us a line. 


plm 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Phoenix., Ariz. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance’ 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Mistakes Happen, So Even 
Architects Need Liability Plan 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
ERRORS POLICY 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. A limited number of casualty 
companies. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. (Note: 
The policies of the few companies 
that issue this form do not agree 
as to coverage, rates or exclu- 
sions.) 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy cover? 

A. The company agrees to pay 
on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become 
legally obligated to pay as dam- 
ages because of liability arising 
out of any act of negligence, error, 
mistake or omission in rendering 
or failure to render professional 
architectural or engineering ser- 
vices whether performed by the 
insured or by others for whom 
the insured is legally responsible, 
provided claims made to recover 
therefor are brought within the 
policy period. ' 

The company also agrees to de- 
fend the insured in any suit or 
arbitration proceeding which al- 
leges any act of negligence, error, 
mistake or omission, and to pay 
the usual court costs and premiums 
on bonds and similar expenses in- 
curred as a result of litigation. 

Reimbursement is also provided 
for the cost of immediate medical 
and surgical charges incurred at 
the time of the incident. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the policy limita- 
tions? 
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A. This insurance does _ not 
cover liability arising out of: 

1. Failure of the insured to 
carry or maintain insurance or 
required bonds; 

2. Operations in connection 
with the erection of temporary 
structures at fairs or exhibitions; 

8. The construction of bridges 
or tunnels exceeding 150 feet in 
overall length; 

4. Dishonest, fraudulent or ma- 
licious acts or omissions or acts 
known to be of wrongful nature 
intentionally committed by or at 
the direction of the insured; 

5. The ownership, maintenance 
or use of any property, the per- 
formance of work or the conduct 
of any business activities owned 
in whole or part by the insured 
except in connection with pro- 
fessional engineering or archi- 
tectural services as described in 
the policy; 

6. Ownership, operation, main- 
tenance or use of any vehicle, 
boat or aircraft; 

7. Liability assumed for others; 

8. Workmen’s Compensation ob- 
ligations or claims brought by 
employees; 

9. Damage to property owned 
by or rented to the insured. 


Credits Allowed 


There are credits obtainable 
for good experience and other 
factors that affect the premiums. 
The policy may be written for 
three years with a 10 per cent 
reduction in the three year charge. 
However, there is no reduction 
in premium during the three year 
period if, for example, personnel 
is reduced. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. Rates will vary with the 
companies offering this coverage. 
One of the insurers quoted the 
rates indicated below and another 
underwriter offered to discount 
these charges 15 per cent. 


Proposition No. 1 
$25,000 insurance with a $500 deduct- 
ible per claim. 
For each technical employee 

- charge $25.00 
For each partner 

- charge 50.00 
For each office clerk 

- charge 5.00 
Proposition No. 2 
$50,000 insurance—with $1,000 de- 
ductible per claim. 
Increase the above rates 30 per cent. 


Some policies may exclude claims 
arising out of boundary surveys 
or engineering projects in con- 
nection with subservice operations. 
Others exclude supervision of ac- 
tual construction unless covered 
by rider. 

Architects and engineers are 
subject to many exposures to loss. 
Suggesting technical information 
or offering diagrams and designs 
that may be faulty can result in 
a tremendous loss. In one instance, 
the layout of the foundations for 
a paper mill were faulty and the 
error was not discovered until the 
structure was erected. The build- 
ing was designed to provide for 
the manufacture of a wood pulp 
and sulphite plant to feed the paper 
machines. The building was _ ir- 
regular in outline and this might 
have accounted for the failure of 
the contractor to discover the fact 
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that the walls of the section con- 
taining the paper machines were 
not at right angles to each other. 

In “lining up” the machines 
(which must lie exactly in a 
straight line to avoid breaking 
the paper) it was found the walls 
were not at the required 90 degrees 
and a substantial part of the claim 
was “loss of use” of the mill. Com- 
pletion was considerably delayed 
until correcting diagrams and de- 
signs could be completed. In this 
instance, the architect’s liability 
was compounded because his en- 
gineer checked the building with 
transits several times during the 
course of construction. 


Discovery Period 


The insuring clause stipulates 
“providing claims made to recover, 
therefore, are brought within the 
policy period.” This is a limiting 
condition that might suggest the 
purchase of three year contracts. 
However some underwriters hesi- 
tate to issue long term contracts. 
Dissatisfaction has arisen during 
the three year period when the 
assured discovered that no reduc- 
tion could be granted because of 
reduced personne}. 

The insurance company classi- 
fies technical employees as those 
occupying positions as architects, 
engineers, draughtsmen and tran- 
sitmen. Non-technical workers in- 
clude rodmen, chainmen, clerks and 
typists. Partners and corporate of- 
ficers are separately listed in the 
application, which includes associ- 
ates with 10 per cent or more in- 
terest in the business. 


Special Application Form 


The special application form re- 
quires considerable information to 
be furnished. A number of ques- 
tions refer to previous claims or 
those incidents which might result 
in a claim. Information is also re- 
quested about any assumed li- 
ability agreements in any existing 
work contracts and joint ventures 
with other firms of engineers and 
architects. 

The insured as defined under 
the policy includes “the named 
insured also includes any partner, 
executive officer, director or stock- 
holder thereof while acting within 
the scope of his duties as such, 
provided that this insurance shall 
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also apply, as respects any person 
insured hereunder, to the liability 
of such person arising out of pro- 
fessional architectural or engi- 
neering services performed by 
him in any capacity prior to the 
effective date of this policy.” 

The company agrees not to set- 
tle any claim without the writ- 
ten consent of the insured. How- 
ever, if the insured withholds 
such consent and the claim is 
litigated, the company’s liability 
is limited to the amount for which 
the claim could have been ad- 
justed. 


Territory 


The policy insures incidents 
occurring in the United States, 
its territories and possessions 
as well as Canada, and elsewhere 
if the claim is brought in this 
country. 


Each policy should be scrutiniz- 
ed very carefully. It is quite ap- 
parent that each contract varies 
coverage, rates and exclusions. 
The architect or engineer expo- 
sures should be carefully checked 
against the coverage afforded un- 
der a particular policy. @ 
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Favorable 1961 


Continued from page 25 


In 1960, because of the accumu- 
lation early in the year, total busi- 
ness inventories rose by $3.5 billion. 
In 1961, total inventories are likely 
to decline slightly, by about $2 bil- 
lion. There are a number of reasons 
for believing that housing will not 
respond as vigorously as formerly 
to a larger supply of mortgage 
funds. First, housing demand is no 
longer bolstered by a large undou- 
bling of families or unrelated indi- 
viduals who previously had shared 
a single housing unit. In many post- 
war years, undoubling accounted 
for as much as 20 per cent of total 
household formation, but most of 
this potential has now been used 
up. Second, vacancy rates have 
risen steadily in recent years, and 
builders are less willing to embark 
on large scale developments simply 
because the financing is available. 
Third, rising land costs and labor 
costs have pushed home prices up 
more rapidly than average family 
income, thus limiting the market 
for new housing. Finally, the gov- 
ernment has exhausted its ability 
to provide effective stimulation to 
housing thrbugh a progressive ex- 
tension of maturity terms and low- 
ering of down payments. 

Although, for the reasons given 
above, housing is not likely to show 
a dramatic increase in 1961, our 
studies nevertheless indicate a basic 
demand for housing somewhat 
above the low level reached in the 
last half of 1960. We expect an in- 
crease of six per cent in housing 
starts, and a rise of $1.0 billion in 
residential construction expendi- 
tures. 

Consumer spending on nondura- 
ble goods and services is likely to 
move ahead slowly in the first quar- 
ter of 1961, and rapidly thereafter. 
Total consumer expenditures, in- 
cluding purchases of durable goods, 
will probably rise in 1961 about $9 
billion above the 1960 figure. 

For the full year 1961, total gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and 
services will probably amount to 
about $107.5 billion, an increase of 
$7.5 billion above the 1960 figure.@ 
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Compulsory Auto 


Continued from page 29 


a very miserable relationship with 
conipulsory for both of these states. 

As for Massachusetts, our com- 
pulsory law was enacted by the 
Legislature in 1925 and became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1927. It re- 
quires the owner of a motor vehi- 
cle, as a prerequisite to obtaining 
his registration certificate and 
plates, to buy liability insurance on 
the vehicle against minimum dam- 
ages of $5,000 for death or injury 
to one person in any one accident, 
and $10,000 for death or injury to 
more than one person in any one 
accident. 

Unlike the standard forms of 
protection provided to motorists 
under the financial responsibility 
laws of other states, including IIli- 
nois, the Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile insurance policy pro- 
tects the motorist against liability 
only for death or injury he may 
cause on the public ways of our 
Commonwealth. It is an extremely 
limited coverage. It does not in- 
clude extra-territorial liability. or 
accidents which occur on private 
property or outside Massachusetts. 
Neither does it include guest cov- 
erage or property damage liability 
insurance. All of these coverages 
are included in the so-called pack- 
age policies sold in other states. 

In discussing New York and 
North Carolina, I must point to 
the upswing in claim - conscious- 
ness which always accompanies 
compulsory insurance. I wonder 
whether most of us here realize 
how high the bodily injury claim 
frequency of Massachusetts has 
climbed. When I tell you that in 
1959 it was 7.2 claims per 100 
private passenger cars insured, it 
probably will mean little to the 
non-insurance fraternity in this 
audience. So let me put it another 
way. The Massachusetts claim 
frequency is far and away the 
highest of any state in the country 
and perhaps in the world. Our 
claim frequency is more than twice 
the national average. It is 63.6 
per cent higher than the Illinois 
claim frequency, although you have 
twice as many cars on the road as 
Massachusetts. Chicago is the sec- 
ond biggest city in the nation. Bos- 
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ton ranks 13th. Yet the Boston 
claim frequency is 135 per cent 
higher than Chicago’s. 

This is why the Massachusetts 
compulsory insurance rates are go- 
ing up 11 per cent next year. No 
matter what distored outcries are 
heard at the public hearing on 
these rates in Boston, claim fre- 
quency will remain as the principal 
reason for the rate increase, and 
our politicians will studiously 
avoid mentioning it. 

At the same time, it should be 
obvious that you can use any rat- 
ing system you wish; you will 


never reduce automobile insurance 
costs unless you first reduce acci- 
dents and consequent claims. The 
first step in striving to bring this 
about — whether in Massachusetts 
or in any other state—should be 
to crack down on the reckless and 
accident-prone minority which is 
mainly responsible for the diffi- 
culty. They simply must be de- 
prived of their driving privileges 
and driven off the road, for as long 
as the states keep giving them 
driving licenses, the insurance 
companies must accept them as 
risks. e 
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Products Liability 


Continued from page 27 


really aren’t a food—began vomit- 
ing them up again with such color- 
ful results that some parents con- 
cluded that this was the end of 
Junior. 

Now at this point, millions of 
these hats had been distributed 
throughout the country and the fire 
insurance company was not 
amused. 

Fortunately, however, the man- 
ufacturing chemists assured us— 
and some rather frantic parents 
—that this plastic was not injuri- 
ous to the digestive tract, although 
they didn’t recommend it as a food. 

This was learning about products 
liability the hard way and by a 
corporation you would not call un- 
sophisticated or lacking in claim 
consciousness. 

But not only is the product 
hazard itself frequently unforesee- 
able but now its legal liability is 
reaching unforeseeable limits. 

It is in the field of products lia- 
bility that we are now witnessing 
the furthest expansion of our law 
into the realm of liability without 
fault. This is a form of absolute 
liability in which our usual concept 
of negligence plays no part. 

Now you all know that in the 
lawyers’ mumbo-jumbo, products 
liability arises out of either negli- 
gence or breach of warranty. Since 
breach of warranty presupposes a 
warranty or contract, we have al- 
ways felt that only those persons 
who were parties to the bargain 
could sue for a breach of it. In 
short, we felt—not without some 
logical justification—that to sue 
for breach of contract of sale, the 
claimant had to be privy to it. The 
old rule was that to sustain a 
breach of warranty there must be 
privity of contract. 

Under the old rules, you would 
normally not be liable to the ulti- 
mate consumer for breach of ex- 
press or implied warranties unless 
you sold to him directly. But, alas, 
this is no longer so. 

Mass marketing and mass adver- 
tising by the manufacturer culti- 
vates the ultimate consumer and 
for more and more products the 
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courts are dispensing with the old 
requirement of privity of contract. 

Originally, ultimate consumers 
were allowed to recover against re- 
mote manufacturers only in cases 
involving food, drink and drugs. 
Others were free of such liability. 
In fact, the food, drink and drugs 
cases were deemed an exception to 
the general rule. (Henningen v. 
Bloomfield Motors and Chrysler 
Corp., Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey, (May 9, 1960) 161 Atlantic 
(2) 69 at 83, hereinafter called the 
Chrysler Case.) 


Broader Fields 


But more recently, the courts 
have moved into broader fields and 
have dispensed with the require- 
ments of privity or direct contract- 
ual relationship in cases involving 
non-food products. For instance in 
the following non-food products 
cases, absolute liability has been 
imposed: Home permanent wave 
sets causing loss of hair; soap de- 
tergents causing a skin rash; in- 
flammable cowboy suits burning 
little children; exploding bottles of 
ale; defective emery wheels explod- 
ing; defective wire rope causing 
A id to collapse; defective 

docks breaking, splitting 
am. even exploding; and defective 
automobiles. (Chrysler Case.) 

The Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey said as recently as last May in 
the case against the Chrysler 
Corporation that any product would 
fall into this group if it could in- 
jure people if improperly manu- 
factured. So, like Blake, do not ask 
for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for 
thee. 

Thus once privity of contract is 
no longer required, not only can 
the ultimate consumer sue you, the 
manufacturer, but your lack of 
negligence and utmost care is no 
defense. 

This is liability without fault. 
Even the contributory negligence 
of the claimant is no defense. 

The famous Cutter Laboratories 
cases illustrate this. (Gottsdanker 
v. Cutter Laboratories (July 12, 
1960) District Court of Appeals, 
Calif. 6 Cal. Rpt. 320.) Now, al- 
though these cases are still before 
the California courts — over-all 
some $10,000,000 worth of claims 
have been alleged—a lower court 


jury brought in a verdict of more 
than a quarter million dollars but 
with a written statement that Cut- 
ter was absolved from any liability 
for negligence in the manufacture 
of polio vaccine and Cutter could 
not have found the defect in the 
vaccine by any then known inspec- 
tion or test. 

The Appellate Court saying: “In 
returning its verdicts for plaintiffs, 
however, the jury drew a thought- 
ful and careful statement, setting 
forth that the jury had first con- 
sidered the issue of negligence, and 
had ‘from a preponderance of the 
evidence concluded that the de- 
fendant, Cutter Laboratories, was 
not negligent either directly or by 
inference.’ 

“With regard to the law of war- 
ranty, however, we feel that we 
have no alternative but to conclude 
that Cutter Laboratories came to 
market . . . vaccine which when 
given to plaintiffs caused them to 
come down with poliomyelitis, thus 
resulting in a breach of warranty. 
For this cause alone we find in 
favor of plaintiffs.” 


Products Liability Exchange 


Lawyers call this a breach of the 
implied warranty of fitness for the 
intended purpose. In general, all 
the claimant has to do is show the 
product wasn’t “fit” and the manu- 
facturer pays and we, as your prod- 
uct liability insurers, pay. 

Now, we not only have this very 
interesting legal theory—interest- 
ing especially to claimants’ attor- 
neys—but the claimants’ attorneys 
have formed an association—which 
they have every right to do—of 
some 7,000 strong called N.A.C.C.A. 
(National Association of Compen- 
sation and Claimant Attorneys). 
According to the Wail Street Jour- 
nal of August 31, 1960 N.A.C.C.A. 
has a Products Liability Exchange 
which puts members in touch with 
others who have handled cases in- 
volving identical or similar prod- 
ucts. This puts the lawyer in 
Seattle in privity, if you wish, with 
the lawyer in Miami who has, per- 
haps, sought to establish legal 
liability against you for the very 
same product. We do not criticize 
such a Product Liability Exchange, 
we merely call it to your attention 
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as illustrative of the claim con- 
sciousness of our times. 


Another speaker before the panel 
was R. H. Lander, insurance man- 
ager for Merck & Company. He 
reviewed several recent cases. One 
startling decision held the manu- 
facturer liable for damages under 
a suit brought after the product 
had been in safe use for more than 
15 years. Mr. Lander commented 
as follows: 

One case involved liability being 
traced to the manufacturer of a 
15-year-old product. In this in- 
stance an employee on an oil well 
drilling rig was injured when the 
derrick collapsed under strain dur- 
ing the operation. The derrick had 
been used at numerous places for 
a period of over 15 years, but the 
manufacturer was held liable for 
the injury on the theory that the 
rig had an inherent defect which 
had just come to life. 

The trial court had entered a di- 
rected verdict for the manufac- 
turer on the grounds that 15 years 
of safe use for the purpose for 
which the equipment was intended 
foreclosed any probability that it 
was defective or negligence as- 
sumed. An appellate court pointed 
out that the mere passage of time 
does not confer immunity. 

The second court added that, 
“prolonged use of a manufactured 
article is but one factor, albeit an 
important one, in the determination 
of whether negligent manufacture 
proximately caused the harm. Thus. 
it was reasoned, the facts per- 
missibly inferred that the failure 
of the weld caused the collapse and 
that the question of proximate 
cause was one of fact for the jury.”’ 
The trial court’s decision was re- 
versed and the case remanded for 
a new trial. 


It does not require too much 
imagination to realize such an ap- 
proach could spell danger for us 
in the chemical industry, especially 
where products have been mar- 
keted for a number of years under 
the same formula and which, to 
date, have been satisfactory. 

A rather bizarre instance in- 
volved burning hair combs. Both 
the manufacturer and a dealer in 

Continued on page 60 
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The pride a Bankerslifeman feels in the company he 
represents stems in very large measure from the repu- 
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Products Liability 


Continued from page 59 


pyroxoloid combs were held liable 
to a woman for injuries caused by 
the burning of the combs while she 
was having her hair dressed. The 
Massachusetts Judicial Court said 
that “a person who sells an article 
which he knows is dangerous to 
human life, limb, or health of an- 
other person who has no knowledge 
of its true character and fails to 
give notice thereof to the pur- 
chaser is liable for damages to a 


third person who, in the exercise of 
due care, is injured by it in the 
use for which it is intended.” What 
a legalistic package to surround 
such a commonplace article as a 
hair comb! The somewhat fright- 
ening aspect presented here is the 
broad scope that may be applied 
to the classification of dangerous. 

For those who believe that the 
use of a disclaimer is a way out 
from under the burden of implied 
warranty let me refer you to a 
recent automobile case. Here a 
husband had purchased an auto as 
a gift to his wife and while she 
was out driving ten days later, the 
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car veered sharply to the right and 
crashed into a brick wall. The car 
was so badly damaged it was im- 
possible to determine if defects in 
the steering mechanism had caused 
the car to swerve out of control. 


Disclaimer Voided 


The only contract involved was 
a purchase order which contained 
a phrase to the effect there are no 
warranties, either expressed or im- 
plied, made by the dealer or manu- 
facturer except as follows: They 
then made the usual statements re- 
garding the vehicle be free from 
defects in material, workmanship, 
etc. In holding that the limitations 
in the contract would not be ap- 
plied to preclude the plaintiff’s re- 
covery on implied warranty, the 
court said judicial process has 
recognized a right to recover dam- 
ages from breach of warranty. The 
disclaimer of the implied warranty 
and exclusion of all obligations ex- 
cept those specifically assumed are 
a studied effort to frustrate that 
protection. True, the Sales Act 
authorizes agreements between the 
buyer and seller qualifying the 
warranty obligations, but quite ob- 
viously the Legislature contem- 
plated such stipulations be ar- 
rived at by parties of relatively 
equal strength. The lawmakers did 
not authorize the auto manufactur- 
ers to use its grossly dispropor- 
tionate bargaining power to relieve 
itself from liability or to impose on 
the ordinary buyer the risk of 
danger to himself. In effect the 
court is saying an express disclaim- 
er of this type is void as against 
public policy. The defendants in 
this case were relatively lucky, hav- 
ing to pay only something in excess 
of $30,000. 

Naturally there are many other 
cases which represent possible 
areas of exposure; however, I be- 
lieve those which I have just 
described pin-point problems that 
many of us have taken for granted. 
As someone recently stated, “the 
burden of proving negligence is be- 
ing whittled away. There is no 
question but that there is a ten- 
dency toward more and more prod- 
uct liability suits and recoveries. 
Items likely to be involved include 
foods with chemical additives, 
household insecticides, commercial 
airlines, and cigarettes.” @ 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
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that item. 
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& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


G-14—Life Underwr. with 5 yrs 
H.O. and supv. exp. must know 
how to set up life records from 
receipt of application to issue of 

Eastern Pa. Salary area 


D-4—PR Dir. Exp. in both pub. rel. 
and ins. Usual PR duties plus res- 
pon. for monthly agts. mag. and 
quarterly employee house organ. 
Salary based on exp 

B-38 — H.O. Life Underw. South- 
west. $8,000. Co. has opening for 
young man exp. in H.O. underw. & 
staff superv 

B-40—Life Systems & Proc. Ana- 
lyst. Midwest. $10,000. Widely 
known co. with exc. rep. Advance. 
poten. 

B-52—Gr. Asst. Claim Mgr. Mid- 
west. $6,000 with advance. poten 
Age to 45. Min. 2 yrs. exp., thor 
versed in Major Med. 

B-81—Life Agcy. Dir. East. $18,- 
000. Good production record req 
Exp.*in recruit., train., superv 
B-95—Life Off. Mgr. West Coast. 
$10,000. Age to 35. Pref. actuarial 
student or man with math backgr. 
Superv. & coll. exp. des. 

H-24— Multiple Line Superv. 
Southwest. $9,000. Eastern co 
needs man to function in dual un- 
derwr./production cap. Fire more 
imp. than casualty. 

H-28—Fire Underw. Superv. East 
$7,800. Pos. open in H.O. Min. 5 
yrs. exp., well versed in fire con- 
tracts 

H-38—Marine Superv. Midwest 
$10,000. Age to 35. Coll. deg. man- 
datory. Min. 7 yrs. divers. exp. 
H-68—Multiple Line Ch. Accnt. 
Midwest. $10,000. H.O. in city off 
exc. living cond. Min. 5 yrs. gen 
ins. accnt. exp. 

H-78—Fire Underw. Midwest. $9.- 
000. Age to 35. Must have backgr 
of pers. G commerc. underw. of 
fire & allied lines. 

D-12—Reg. Mgr. to dev. territory 
in choice of 42 states. Agcy. 
backgr. preferred. Salary open, 
liberal bonus plan, opp. for un- 
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limited earnings. Replies held in 
strictest confidence. 

K-31— Fire Loss Supv. $7,200, 
Midwest. Widely-known carrier 
has spot for man exp’d in handling 
fire and allied lines losses. Supv 
backgr. required. 

K-51— Asst. Cas. Claims Mer. 
$8,500, Midwest. Legal degree 
mand. Must be conversant with 
Br. Of. procedures and have back- 
gr. of adj. exp. 

K-71—Cas. Asst. Treas. $11,000, 
Midwest. Well-est. carrier has 
opening for indiv. exp'd in tax re- 
ports, annual statement prep., etc. 
K-91— Cas. Underwriting Megr. 
$9,000, Midwest. Age to 40. Pos 
available to man with diversified 
exp. inc. Retro. Comp. 

H-79—Cas. Mgr. $10,000 North- 
west. Large brokerage house needs 
accts. exec. to supv. underwriting 
and placement of all cas. lines 
H-65—Life Gen. Agt. $13,000, 
East. Long-estd. co. has pos. open 
for exp'd. life man with good rec- 
ord of prod., training, recruiting. 
H-57—Group Mgr. $10,000 plus, 
East. Midwestern co. offers op 
to exp'd. group man, preferably 
with some pension exp. 
B-62—Group AG&H Underwriter. 
$8,500, Midwest. Min. 5 yrs. un- 
derwr. exp. req. Must be conserv- 
ative underwr. who can make 


decisions. 

B-79 — Life Actuary. $11,000, 
Southwest. Excel. op. for Assoc 
with some actuarial exp. in pen- 
sion and profit sharing plans 
P-95—Sr. Life Underwr. $8,750, 
East. Life running mate to well-est 
mult. line carrier has opening with 
decided poten. 

H-74—Multiple Line Systems Supv. 
$9,000, Midwest. Nat. co. noted 
for prog. op. offers opp. for expd 
man. 

K-38—Fleet Underw. $9,000, Mid- 
west. Casualty org. seeks indiv 
expd. in fleet underwriting. 
K-59—Claims Supv. $9,000, Rocky 
Mountain area. Independent ad) 





firm seeks man to manage br. of 
K-73—Casualty Claims Mgr., $10,- 
000, East. Exc. poten. for claims 
supv. with heavy auto exp. 
K-97—Life Agency Director. $15,- 
000, East. Nat. co. wants man with 
proved record of recruit., train., 
and production dev. 

K-28—Life Actuary. $15,000, East. 
Small but well-est. co. needs 
indiv. to supervise Act. Dept. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


M-5—Life Supt. of Agcy/Agcy Dir. 
39 yrs. old. Coll. & NIAMA grad. 
Outstanding agcy. bldg. record as 
gen. mgr. of major life/AGS co 
Desires reloc. SE pref. Tenn., Miss., 
or Ala. Min sal. $14,000 
M-30—Agt. with 20 yrs. exp. in 
non-can. AGH field desires field 
connections with mult.-line co. in- 
tro. this type of cov. to gen. bus 
agcies. in Northern III. area 
D-25—Adm. Exec. seeks pos. either 
with life, fire or cas. co. Exp. in 
acctg., underwr., claims, etc. Age 
42. 6 yrs. in sls. and sls. mgmt 
Loc. open 

N-4—Life Underwr., chartered, 50, 
seeks mgmt. or spec. agt. pos 
Seven yrs. with Nationwide as agt., 
dist. sls. mgr., financial plans ad- 
viser. Prefer New Jersey 
W-8—Investigator/ Adjuster. Exp’d 
life, AGS, group, wishes part-time 
employment References. Salary 
moderate 

E-80—Cas. Mgr. Late 30's, coll 
deg. Nearly 15 yrs. exp. with one 
co. Backgr. inc. Spec. Agt. & di- 
vers. H.O. superv. G adm. Loc 
open. Salary $12,000. 


E-82—Cas. Claims Mgr. 30's, coll 





grad. with law deg. Ten yrs. claim 
exp. with heavy auto © liability 
backgr. Loc. open, except South 
Making $10,000. 
E-85—Mult. Line Underw. 30's, 
coll. grad. Eight yrs. divers. exp. in 
fire & allied lines, auto, workmen's 
comp., gen. cas. Exp. superv. Loc 
Midwest or West. Making $6,800 
E-95—Bond Produc. Superv. 30’ 
coll. deg. Nearly 15 yrs. ins. backgr 
inc. 10 yrs. spec. in fidelity G 
Surety. proved production record 
Loc. open. Making $8,000 
E-99—Mult. Line Adm. Asst. 30's, 
coll. deg. Seven yrs. two-co. exp 
inc. underwr. and divers. act. in 
H.O. adm. Loc. open. Making $11,- 
JUV 

P-84—Life Agcy. Dir. Early 4 
15 yrs. divers. Life exp. inc. un- 
derwr., production, train. G superv 
Exc. record of vol. development 
from agencies. Loc. pref. East, Mid- 
South, Southwest. Making $15,000 
P-88—Life Underwr. Early 30's 
More than 12 yrs. H.O. exp : 
underwr. standard & substan 
and staff superv. Loc. Midwest 
pref. Making $7,800 

P-92—Life Gen. Agt. Early 40's 
15 yrs. life backgr. Five yrs. as 
pers. producer foll. by superv., re- 
cruit. & train. act. Loc.: pref. Fla 
Making $12,000. 
B-20—Life Gen. Agt./Br. 
Late 30's, coll. backgr. Pre 
Gen. Agt. with record of good pers 
production. Exp. in recruit. & 
train. Loc.: East. Making $11,000 
B-36—Life Claims Atty. Early 40's 
Legal deg. Divers. act. inc. exp. in 
claims, policy forms, tax reporting, 
claims records & controls. Loc 
open. Making $9,000 
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“COMPETITIVE? . 


.. YOU BET 


UNITED LIFE’S COMPETITIVE! 
Look at this FAMILY BENEFIT 
PACKAGE!’ 


plan. 


or more; 


. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


no increas 


Father selects 


He adds to it the United Family B 
fit; one unit for b 
: two units for 
three units for 
Designed to gIv 
fit on mother when ¢ 
and need is gre 
Each child has 
insurance. Chil 
of Benefit are ov 


his basic life insurance 


ene- 
i olicy of 

¥ $10,000 or more; 

$15,000 or more. 

e moximum death yoanir* 

hildren are smal 

atest. 

$1,000 of level term 

dren born during _ 

tomatically covered wit 


e in cost from 15 days old. 


Costs only 125 per Unit per year! 





UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 





EST. 1913 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C. L. U., Field Management V. Pres., 
United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: 
Cal.*t, Conn., Del., D. C., Fla.*t, Ill.*t, Ind.*t, La., Md.t, Me.*, 


Mass., Mich.*t, Miss.t, N. H., 


R. |, Vt.*t, Va.*t. 


N. J., N. C.*t, Ohio*t, Pa.*t, 


* Agency Building General Agents’ Opportunities Available. 
t Special Personal-Producing General Agents’ Opportunities Available. 





Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. ery care will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 
A.D.T. 
Richard La Fond 
Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet 
All American 


Ladd, Southword & Bentley 


America Fore 
Prince & Co. 
American Casualty 
Richard La Fond 
American Fire & Casualty 
American Insurance 
Winius-Brandon 
American Re-Insurance 
Metropolitan Adv. 


B 
Bankers Life 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Buffalo Insurance 
Ellis Adv. 
Brown & Richardson 


c 
Combined Insurance 
W. N. Davidson 
Commercial Union N/B 
Browne Adv. 
Continental Casualty 
Geo. H. Hartman 


12 months’ record of 
H.A.Lanigan* and associates 
in the State of Florida 


e Combined Ist Year Paid 
Premiums $275,617.80 


« New A&S Annualized 
Premiums $306,618.59 

e New Life Volume $8,857,782 
« 42 full time representatives 
e Personal earnings in the 
upper five figures. 


*Joined All American 
February 1, 1956 


Dawson, Miles M 


Employers Group 
Sutherland-Abbott 

Equitable Life Assur. Soc.... 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Franklin Life 


General Reinsurance Corp...Cover 4 
Doremus & Co. 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight......... 50 
Higgins, E. P... 
Home Insurance 
Albert Frank-Guenther, Law 


! 
Insurance Co. of N. A 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


J 
John Hancock 
McCann-Erickson 


L 
Leonhart & Co..... 
Jos. W. Landers 
Lloyd-Thomas hies 
Klau-Van_ Pietersom-Dunlap 


MEN GRAVITATE TO WHAT 
IS BEST FOR THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Harold A. Lanigan, 
All American Life & Casualty Company, 
believes in this philosophy 


All American’s outstanding 
Agency contracts and 
unusual policies have caused 
over 750 men to join this 
dynamic team. Investigate 
today. Write: E. E. Ballard, 
President. 


ALL AMERICAN 


Me & Casualty Company 


505 PARK PLACE « ALL AMERICAN BLDG. 
PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Bile, . 


"My wife gets up with me at 4:30 every 
morning so | can get her breakfast." 


M 
Metropolitan Fire Assur.... 
Charles Burnelle 
Metropolitan Life 
Young & Rubicam 
Munich Reinsurance 


N 
National Reserve Life 
Harvey Adv. 
New Hampshire Insurance..... 
Peter J. Agrafiotis 


P 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual 
Gray & Rogers 
le, Sg EL Seren eae 
Power & Condon 
Prudential oy 
Reach, McClinton & Co. 


R 
Royal Globe 


Ss 
St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce 
Alfred L. Lino 
Security Benefit Life 
Patterson Wright Adv. 
Security-Connecticut 
Remsen Adv. 
Security Mutual Casualty... 
Southland Life 
Rogers & Smith 
spencer, “Gams, -D.......015... . 59 
Standard Accident ..........Cover 3 
Gray & Kilgore 
Strudwick, A. E......... Sys ae 
Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Insurance 
Bruce Angus 


T 
Travelers Insurance 
Tressel, Harry S. 


U 
Melos tober te. 6iisi edie cses es 57 
ee A ete entree re 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 
U. S. Casualty 


Ww 
Western & Southern 
Woodward & Fondiller 


THE SPECTATOR 
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we, 


“I Do Solemnly Swear...” 


This month, the President-elect of the United 
States will begin his oath of office before these 
inaugural stands with the phrase, “‘I do solemnly 
swear...” 


A president stands here now with the stands under 
construction . . . and his interest is more than 
casual. He is Walter Schilling, President of the 
Henry C. Young Agency of Washington, D.C., 
whose agency carries the bond on the job. The 
client is Skinker & Garrett, Inc., Washington 
contractors and inaugural stand builders since 
1921. The surety . . . Standard Accident, of course. 


To be entrusted with this type of endeavor is 
nearly ‘‘old hat’? between the Henry C. Young 
Agency and Standard Accident. For over the past 
thirty-four years, the major part of the bonding 
requirements of the agency have been handled 
this way. As Walter Schilling says, “Bonding 
operations in our agency is big business . . . requir- 
ing association with a surety that knows the 
business. The relationship between agent and 


surety is based on confidence which, in turn, is 
built on the contribution each makes toward the 
success of the other. Standard Accident’s role in 
our success has been an important one. In fact, in 
our opinion, Standard Accident’s bonding depart- 
ment is one of the most knowledgeable, experi- 
enced and efficient in the business today. Add to 
this the full measure of helpful assistance and 
cooperation we have always received and you 
understand why we feel that our supreme confi- 
dence in Standard Accident is well placed.”’ 


uy 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE -« 





Magy SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY ¢ FIRE © MARINE e¢ FIDELITY « SURETY 


RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance « All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 

Home Office: N ° ' 
won — carat chet oniys\ oe Peiyenage Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD.LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
. a2 IF Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 








